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MILTON’S CORRECTIONS TO THE 
MINOR POEMS, 


Mr. Masson, in his ‘‘General Introduction to 
the Minor Poems,’’ speaks of ‘‘ Milton’s habits of 
composition, and the critical fastidiousness with 
which, in each revision of his poems, he sought 
improvements in words or in sound,’’ Again he 
says, ‘‘Milton erased and changed so much in the 
act of writing that it is impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of his habits in this respect except by 
actual reproduction of the Cambridge ms, in 
facsimile,’’ In 1899 this much desired reproduc- 
tion was made, at the request of the Council of 
Trinity College and under the excellent super- 
vision of Mr, William Aldis Wright. The pages 
of this facsimile are of greatest value because 
they reveal to us something of Milton’s workshop, 
something of the struggles he had in moulding 
this often stubborn English language to the ex- 
pression of his thought and the needs of his verse. 

Is it true that he was fastidious_and that he 
changed much? If so, what was he seeking 
by these changes; clearness of thought, beauty 
of expression, or the flowing music of his verse ? 
What were his habits of correction; was the 
idea as he first conceived it almost perfect, need- 
ing only the change of a word here and there ; 
or was the conception as it first came to him merely 
in the rough, demanding one or more rewritings 
before it satisfied his taste? Mr. Bradley says, 
‘* Verse may be easy and unpremeditated, as Mil- 
ton says his was,' and yet many a word in it may 
be changed many a time, and the last change be 
more ‘inspired’ than the original.’’ * Does the Ms. 
lead us to believe that the early verse was unpre- 
meditated as well as the later, of which Milton 
makes this assertion ; or did he rely much on these 
third and fourth inspirations? 

Lamb regretted greatly the evil hour in which 


1 Paradise Lost, 1x, 24. 
2A. C. Bradley: Shakesperean Tragedy, p. 68. 


he had been shown these pages at Cambridge: 
‘‘How it staggered me to see the fine things 
in their ore! interlined, corrected! as if their 
words were mortal, alterable, displaceable at 
pleasure! as if they might have been otherwise, 
and just as good ! as if inspiration were made up 
of parts, and these fluctuating, successive, indiffer- 
ent! I will never go into the workshop of any great 
artist again.’’* However many persons there may 
be who still hold Lamb’s point of view, the stu- 
dent of English finds his joy in the poetry no way 
diminished and his interest in the poet greatly 
increased by attempting, through a study of these 
manuscript lines, the most of them in Milton’s own 
handwriting, to learn at least a little of how the 
poet worked in fashioning his poetic conceptions, 
A superficial examination of these sheets shows 
one thing clearly, that Milton was extremely care- 
ful of his manuscript. The margins and lines are 
almost always straight and the words clearly writ- 
ten; wherever the pen has been drawn through, it 
has been done in clean fashion, not to mar letters 
above or below the cancelled words. New phrases, 
and often words, are written plainly in the margin, 
frequently with a star at the new and old to indi- 
cate that one fits into the place of the other, 
Occasionally a pen mark connects the fresh mate- 
rial with that which has been stricken out, in 
order to leave no question about its position. An 
erased word, on second thought to be retained, is 
in almost all instances sharply underscored, Mil- 
ton, it is true, sometimes rather overdoes this nice 
exactness, as when he closes Comus with: Exit, 
the end, Finis. The writing of these poems was 
done at many and various times from 1631 to at 
least 1645, yet the pages which Milton himself 
wrote differ little in form or in scrupulous care. 
Another impression we gain from a glance at 
these written sheets is that there is a good deal of 
revision; there are but two pages wholly free from 
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any erasures or insertions and these two contain 
only one sonnet each. There are thirty-nine folio 
pages filled, or partly filled, with poetry, and of 
these fully four have been altogether crossed out 
and rewritten, or entirely discarded. It is true 
that many of the lines in these sections through 
which he has drawn his condemning pen, are in- 
corporated in the newly composed parts, yet they 
are in a new order or setting, and bring to the ear 
and mind a different thought. There is again no 
very large number of consecutive uncorrected 
lines. Sonnet 11’, that on his twenty-third birth- 
day, is free from any changes, but that was doubt- 
less a copy of the first draft, which may have been 
repeatedly altered. The little poem On Time 
and Sonnets vir and xxi stand just as first 
written ; the verses Upon the Circumcision, —ex- 
cluding the marginal rewriting of the last two 
lines—and Sonnets xv and xxi have corrections 
only in spelling. However, these Sonnets, except 
ur, are all in the hand of an amanuensis, and 
where another used the pen the revisions are pro- 
portionally fewer; probably because the poet elab- 
orated the theme more carefully before repeating 
it to another, than when he could himself make 
experiments on paper. With these few exceptions, 
every page shows the labor Milton spent in making 
the language express exactly the shade of meaning 
he had in mind. 

Although a cursory glance at the pages seems to 
tell that the poet has altered much, yet when we 
come to examine them in detail, we find that of 
the 1813 lines fully three-fourths are without any 
corrections at all; and, moreover, to this total of 
first-hand lines, he has added as afterthought only 
53. He has discarded entirely but 56, and has re- 
written of whole lines barely 162. The erasures 
and substitutions are so scattered throughout the 
pages and are so much more apparent to the eye 
than the untouched lines, that the judgment at a 
glance is easily accounted for. So large a number 
of lines retained just as set down on paper indi- 
cates, I think, not that he changed much but that 
he altered relatively little. However, I have not 
compared his facility with that of other poets, and 
such a comparison might reverse this conclusion. 

Milton has made the greatest number of changes 


1 The numbering of Sonnets is that of the Globe Edition 
of Milton’s Poems. 
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in phrases, in combinations of two or more words ; 
sometimes he substitutes one word for two or vice 
versa, or he alters the tense of a verb, or varies the 
construction : for example, he changes beetle brows 
to complexions ; whose sway to beside the sway ; it 
finds to is found ; hid in to or with. 

Next in number are the changes in individual 
words ; and among these he has had about equal 
difficulty with the noun and adjective. The right 
verb came to his demand much more frequently, 
as is shown by the fact that he has substituted 
other verbs in only about half as many instances 
as he has been compelled to seek name words or 
words of description. There are two of these cor- 
rected verbs which strike responsive chords of 
sympathy from all those who would write and 
speak English with accuracy. In Comus 427 he 
sets down first shal/ and then substitutes will. In 
the last two lines of Circumcision the same thing 
occurs ; for some reason he has written these lines a 
second time in the margin, and it is in this second 
marginal writing that we find first shail and then 
will, He evidently was not unconscious in his 
precise use of these two difficult words. Those per- 
plexing small words in our language which cost 
most of us so much blue pencilling, gave Milton 
singularly little trouble ; he changes separate pro- 
nouns only nine times, prepositions eight, conjunc- 
tions ten, the article two, and the adverb five 
times. 

_ Milton seldom slipped into the mechanical fault 
of writing a word twice, of repeating words, but 
his absent-mindedness is sometimes clearly in evi- 
dence. He writes, Comiis 288, No less then then 
if I should my brothers lose, and 483, Either either 
some one. ‘There is, however, usually a better 
reason for any repetitions which occur, Sometimes 
he writes down the word and then his ear tells him 
that it belongs in the next line, so he repeats it in 
its proper position, as of, Arcades 89; or he carries 
the word over from the end of one line to the be- 
ginning of the next, as heare, Arcades 72. Again 
he thinks to change a word and erases it ; then 
decides to retain the same word and rewrites it, as 
eye, Comus 329. Twice the repetition is plainly 
due to the fact that in the middle of the line he 
determines on a different order of words: Arcades 
57, awakes the leaves slumbering leaves. But most 
frequently the word is rewritten because the first 
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spelling is not correct, yet there are hardly more 
than a dozen of such instances. 

Milton’s purpose in revising his poems, if inten- 
tion may be judged by result, was to render the 
thought clear, logical, and vivid. I believe three- 
fourths of the corrections attain this end, He re- 
vised less to make a well-sounding line, a more pic- 
turesque or imaginative verse, than a verse which 
expressed a coherent and convincing thought. In 
doing this there appear to have been certain habits 
which he recognized as a part of his style and which 
he sought to correct, For example, in recasting 
he frequently substitutes a less technical word or 
phrase, as if he himself saw the possible danger to 
_ his poetry from his learning. In Solemn Music 2, 
Mixe your choise chords is changed to wed your 
divine sounds, and in a line later entirely omitted, 
chromatik jarres is erased for ill sounding; Comus 
21, the rule and title becomes imperial rule ; in 
310 steerage of—quess of; in 134 polisht—cloudie; 
in 242 hold a counterpoint—give resounding grace. 
Again he seeks a simpler expression, one savoring 
less of bombast ; which trick of style he loved in 
his extreme youth, as is clearly revealed in the 
translation of the Psalms, and which he doubtless 
fell into from much reading of the Elizabethans. 
In Comus the Lady rapturously exclaims—follow- 
ing line 215—while I sce yee this dusky hollow is 
a paradise and heaven gates ore my head, The poct 
has certainly felt the incongruity of such senti- 
ments, and finally allows her to say only, I see yee 
visibly, At line 696, as first written, she addresses 
Comus: O my simplicity what sights are these? 
what dark disguises and soothing lies. hence with 
thy treacherous kindnesse thou man of lies and false- 
hood, if thou give it me I throw it on the ground. 
The Brothers are on occasion bombastic enough, 
but the case against them would be worse if the 
following lines had been allowed to remain—after 
line 357—s0 fares as did forsaken Proserpine when 
the big wallowing flakes of pitchie clowds and dark- 
ness wound her in. Again the Elder Brother first 
closed his speech at line 383 with this mouth-fill- 
ing phrase: walks in black vapours, though the 
noontyde brand blaze in the summer solstice. 

Usually, however, it is reasonably clear that 
Milton is revising for the direct purpose of render- 
ing the thought more logical or more vivid. In 
Arcades 8-12, Fame was, in the first draft, the 
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subject of all the lines ; the change to we gives a 
clearer sense of the relation of the two parties in 
the contention. Solemn Music 10 has first tripled, 
but the substituted burning unifies the line by 
carrying out the idea of bright, In 14 blooming 
palms is changed to victorious palms, thus giving 
a thought in accord with the context, In Comus 
193 youthly come less fittingly from the mouth of 
the young girl than wandering. That fine line, 
208, stands as first written down, and airy tongues 
that lure night wanderers; where of course the 
whole harmony of the passage is lost by intruding 
a definite statement amid the delicate suggestive- 
ness of the lines immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing. In Comus 349 the words are sad, then 
lone, and finally close; neither one of the first two 
seems to come logically from the lips of young men 
in the act of finding a person to whom the wood 
might reasonably appear sad or lone. In 355 we 
read, she leans her thoughtful head musing at our 
unkindnesse, which gives exactly the opposite im- 
pression of the line as revised. Comus 713 has first 
cramming instead of thronging, and this impossible 
thought is followed by the still more impossible 
idea, expressed in a fortunately erased line, the 
fields with cattle and the aire with fowle. Where 
whole verses are rewritten in the margin, this 
rewriting is again almost always to render the 
thought clearer, Comus 175 is added to offer a 
reason for 176; 254 and 255 give concreteness 
and vividness to a picture that would otherwise 
lack a definite cause and position ; line 456 is in- 
serted to present the negative action of the angels, 
which prepares for the positive action in the verses 
that follow. So the list might be greatly increased, 
and in each the evident search on the part of the 
poet was for a strong, unified thought. 

It is perhaps a surprise to find how rarely Mil- 
ton has to work solely for poetic suggestiveness ; 
how seldom he feels it necessary to substitute for 
words thin in imaginative content those rich in 
suggestion. This is, however, sometimes plainly 
his intention, as in Comus 117 where he replaces 
yellow with tawny; or in 181 where blind alleys of 
this arched wood becomes blind mazes of this tan- 
gled wood ; or 498 where leapt ore the penne is 
changed to slipt from the fold. In Comus 821 the 
plain prose of there is another way is slightly im- 
proved into some other meanes I have. The sub- 
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stitution of pearled for white in 834 alters the 
whole character of the picture, making it far more 
appealing to the imagination, The added line, 442, 
faire silver-shafted Queen for ever chast has no other 
purpose than that of imaginative suggestion. 

In less than one fourth of the instances of cor- 
rection the poet’s desire for a smoother line, a 
verse more pleasing to the ear, appears to have 
dictated the choice of words or phrases. One has 
only to take a present-day text and read the fol- 
lowing lines, making the indicated substitutions, 
to be sure that this was his purpose. Arcades 13 
read her hide for conceal; 18 seated for sitting ; 
50 leaves for boughs; Comus 58 nam’d him Comus 
for him Comus named; 576 solitarie sweet retire 
for sweet retired solitude. This purpose is perhaps 
more clearly seen in certain whole lines. He 
writes, Solemn Music 11, high lifted loud arch- 
angel trumpets blow, and gains, not thought but 
sound, by rewriting their loud uplifted angel 
trumpets blow. Again the weak line at 20, 
drown’d natures chime and with tumultuous din, 
becomes the very strong onomatopeeic verse, jarred 
against natures chime and with harsh din. In a 
few cases, as Comus 376, the chief reason for the 
change is, as seems, to avoid too much alliteration. 

In a small number of lines he has revised for 
the sake of meter only, but the smallness of the 
number shows how true was Milton’s ear, how 
attuned to the needs of his verse. In Comus 257 
would weepe is changed to wept evidently to get 
rid of an extra syllable ; in 73 before is blotted 
after as, and in 304 out after then for the same 
reason. 

The question of Milton’s dependence on third or 
fourth or later inspirations is interesting, because 
the number of cases in which he has sought again 
and again for the right word or phrase is only about 
forty, and because in several of these instances he 
has finally returned to the word with which he 
began. For example the rewritings stand, Solemn 
Music*20, ever-endlesses light, ever-glorious, wn- 
eclipsed, where day dwells without night, in end- 
lesse morn of light, in cloudlesse birth of light, in 
never parting light. In the final recast he chooses 
the fifth form, which combines the two ideas he is 
seeking, duration and brightness. In Comus 448 
he searches for an adjective to be applied to I fi- 
nerva : eternal, unvanquisht, wnconquer’d. Lane 
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545 shows his difficulty in determining just how 
the honeysuckle shall best be characterized : suck- 
ling, blowing, flaunting, blowing, flaunting. In 
962 he has much ado to make the words fit : of 
speedier toeing, of nimbler toeing, of lighter toeing, 


and finally in of lighter toes he wins the right con- _ 


crete phrase. In 556, soft, still, soft, sweet, soft, 
he returns to soft, probably thinking it was the 
best he could do. He was not, then, as a recent 
writer has well-nigh made him, one of the Nine, 
, oa sometimes to struggle with words as 
le58€B meh have had to do. 

What are the poems, if we may judge by the 
amount of revision shown in the manuscript, which 
caused him most labor? Arcades was written with 
much ease, at least with few corrections. At a 
Solemn Musie was the result of hours of work and 
many rewritings; it is entirely rewritten three 
times,.the last ten lines four times, and the. first 
two versions have many changes. Comus shows, I 
believe, more uniform care for the right choice of 
words than any other poem. ‘After the first four 
lines he wisely blots fifteen lines, mostly about 
gardens, roses, and dragons in the land where the 
Spirit has lived. They are diffuse and mar the 
quiet strength of the opening verses. The weak 
line at 133 he has sought to remodel, but has not 
much improved it: and makes a blot of nature and 
throws a blot, then in the margin the line as it is 
now in the text. Comus 350-358 has been much 
rewritten ; even as it is at present, Milton was dis- 
satisfied with it and pasted on the margin of the 
next sheet a new form, but this attached slip has 
unfortunately been lost. Lines 672-705, also the 
Lady’s speech at 663, originally stood after 755 ; 
they have been crossed, and rewritten on a sepa- 
rate slip with the note that they are to be inserted 
after in primrose season. Lines 807-810 as first 
written were : come y’are too morall this is meere 
morall stuffe the very lees and settlings of a melan- 
choly blood. In this passage the change seems to 
me for the worse, certainly more technical. As is 
sometimes the case, he would better have kept his 
first inspiration. He has added lines 869-874, 
which we could ill spare from this beautiful in- 
vocation. The last song of the Spirit has been 
wholly rewritten, three lines being crossed and 
fifteen added ; those added include the verses re- 
lating to Spring and the Graces, the completion 
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of the picture of Adonis, and the story of Cupid. 
Each of these passages fills up and rounds out the 
picture which it closes; the song read without 
them fails to give us as a whole the feeling of 
sumptuousness it was certainly intended to give. 

Lycidas came to Milton’s imagination, or at least 
to paper, in a very perfect form. He writes the 
first fourteen lines, and then tries the flower pas- 
sage, which was evidently haunting his thought. 
He sets it down once; crosses it all out and begins 
over again. Line 146 was nearer inspiration as 
first written, the muske rose and the garish colum- 
bine, but perhaps it did not express his feeling for 
the flower, or it did not sound appropriate to have 
so gaudy a flower about the dead. Ruskin calls 
148 ‘‘ mixed fancy and imagination ”’ ; the first ver- 
sion, every bud that sorrows liverie weares, is also 
mixed but perhaps less objectionable than the form 
we are familiar with. After the flower passage is to 
his mind, he takes a fresh sheet and, commencing 
the poem once more, writes to the end with very 
little recasting, except at 58-62, which he thrice 
revises. Save for these two difficult parts, Milton 
seems to have written Lycidas with little premedi- 
tation and hence with ease. 

The Sonnets, fifteen in number, including On 
the Forcers of Conscience—the only ones not in 
this manuscript are I, XVIII, XIX, Xx—are fairly 
free from corrections, except in the case of single 
words, and these not numerous. Three only have 
been revised to any extent. The thirteenth, to 
Lawes, Milton seems to have been so particular 
about, so careful to have of the right shade of dig- 
nity that he has refined away much of the vividness 
of phrase ; there is a strength and sureness in the 
first draft that the second lacks. For example, 
line 4, misjoining is better than committing ; line 
6, and gives thee praise above the pipe of Pan, is 
easier grasped by the imagination than the line as 
we have it about Envy. Again lines 12 and 13 
are swifter as first written : by the Tuscan’s leav, 
shall set thee higher then old Casella whom Dante 
woo’d to sing. He appears to have had a like 
thought about Sonnet xrv, to Mrs. Thomson ; it 
must be stately, large-sounding, and the rewriting 
has had the similar result of making the Sonnet 
less vigorous. The revision of Sonnet x1 is not so 
great in the number of changes made, but it has 
almost as marked an effect upon the whole ; here 
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with quite a different subject and doubtless for a 
very different reason, he has really accomplished 
much the same thing as in working over the other 
two—taken some of the strength and life out of it. 
It began I writ a book, and lines 3 and 4 read i 
went off well about the town a while, numbering 
good wits; but now is seldom poured on. The 
change to the third person and passive voice which 
he made in revising, has not improved it. 

It is true, indeed, that in a few cases Milton’s 
second idea is less poetic than the first, but in most 
instances the later thought is by far the more in- 
spired, and the work of revision has been wisely 
expended. The manuscript shows, moreover, that 
although he was a poet who generally worked with 
a good deal of ease and changed comparatively 
little, yet he was also an untiring critic of his own 
poems ; and that many words and phrases, as well 
as occasional long passages, cost him much labor 
in bringing the thought to the fulfilment of ex- 
pression. 


Laura E. Locxwoop. 
Wellesley College. 


CHANGES IN ENGLISH USAGE BE- 
TWEEN 1878 AND 1902 AS SHOWN 
IN THE TEXTBOOKS OF AN 
AMERICAN PURIST. 


That language is subject to perpetual change 
has long been accepted as a truism by philolo- 
gists ; and even conservative purists admit theo- 
retically that the business of the lexicographer 
and of the grammarian is merely to record in a 
convenient form usages accepted by recent writers 
or speakers of national reputation and that the 
critic’s conclusion is merely an expression of per- 


‘sonal opinion which is frequently overruled. 


Thus does our representative American purist, 
Professor Adams Sherman Hill, set forth in 1878, 
in his Principles of Rhetoric, the varying stand- 
ards of English usage; and his later rhetorics, 
published, respectively, in 1892, in 1895, and in 
1902, furnish striking illustrations of his own 
enforced variation of opinion within a period of 
less than twenty-five years. These variations of 
opinion, it is true, may be attributed not so much 
to changes that have actually taken place since 
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1878 as to a purist’s slow recognition of usages 
already more or less established. But since Pro- 
fessor Hill’s rhetorics were for many years the 
authority in matters of usage in the best American 
schools and colleges, I feel justified in considering 
his varying standards as representative of the 
changes in English usage forced on all American 
purists during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Dr. Fitzedward Hall, by his many scholarly 
articles which appeared in the Nation from 1880 
to 1901, no doubt greatly influenced Professor 
Hill to practice in his later rhetorics what he had 
preached in his first ; for Dr. Hall was not only 
ever ready to cite a formidable array of the best 
authors in support of any usage attacked by 
purists, but he was also alert to seize every 
opportunity to illustrate the ever-changing char- 
acter of English speech. Professor Hill, in modi- 
fying his early dogmatic assertions on points of 
usage, more than once admits his indebtedness to 
Dr. Hall. And in his rhetoric of 1902, we find 
that though he still clings in a few instances to his 
early prejudices, yet on the whole he has desisted 
from any futile attempt to keep words, whatever 
their origin, or usages, however erratic, from find- 
ing their way into English speech provided they 
have received the stamp of recognition from 
‘* reputable people of our nation and time.’’ 

In modifying his opinion in his later books in 
regard to such usages as had rather,’ had better, 
and try and, Professor Hill implies that he had 
too severely criticised these expressions in 1878. 
For instance, he then preferred, on the principles 
of analogy, would rather and would better ; but 
in 1895 he does not hesitate to admit that ‘‘ had 
rather and had better are idiomatic expressions 
older than parsing itself, and hence are quite as 
good English as would rather and might better.”’ 
As he refers for a further discussion of these locu- 
tions to an article by Dr, Hall in The American 
Journal of Philology (vol. ii, no. 7, pp. 281- 
322), he indirectly acknowledges the influence of 
Dr. Hall’s many citations of the reputable use of 
had rather and had better for more than four 
centuries. In regard to the idiom try and, Dr. 
Hall’s quotations from some of the best writers 


1 For all words discussed, see indexes of Professor Hill’s 
rhetorics. 
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since 1826 (Nation, vol. 48 (1889), p. 426) 
were equally effective ; for though Professor Hill 
had in 1878 classed try and as a vulgarism, in 
1902 he boldly declares that ‘‘ such expressions 
as try and remember, come and see me, are idioms 
which, though they disturb some grammarians, 
really give life to the language.’’ 

Other locutions which Professor Hill has been 
slow to admit as being in good use are in this con- 
nection, the ones, firstly, and guess in the sense of 
ineline to think ; and, indeed, in spite of Dr. 
Hall’s citation of their use by many authors of 
reputation, he does not yet accept these unquali- 
fiedly. After Dr. Hall’s article in 1888 (Nation, 
vol. 46, p. 12) which proved conclusively that in 
this connection had been in good use for fifty years, 
and that the analogous phrases in all its connec- 
tions, out of its connection, ete., had been used by 
good authors since 1780, Professor Hill in 1902 
could no longer, as in 1878, class in this connee- 
tion as a ‘‘ provincialism’’; hence in his latest 
rhetoric he probably expresses merely his own 
personal aversion to the phrase by calling it ‘‘an 
overworked expression.’’ In his criticism of the 
ones, Professor Hill is more lenient ; for though 
he does not go so far as Dr. Hall and declare that 
the ones is in no case at variance with accepted 
English usage (Nation, vol. 53 (1891), p. 195), 
yet, in 1902, he does not object to the plural of 
one when it marks a contrast between individuals 
in a class or group. Firstly, an older usage than 
either in this connection or the ones, is probably 
on the wane; but Professor Hill’s criticism of it 
in 1902 is milder than it was in 1878, when he 
classed it as a ‘‘ vulgarism.’’ Dr. Hall’s indirect 
justification of firstly in 1888 (Nation, vol. 46, p. 
215), probably led Professor Hill in 1892 to find 
‘the adverbial form of first in serious writings 
by good authors,’’ and to admit in 1902 that, 
‘* though first serves as both adjective and adverb, 
firstly is occasionally seen.’’ 

As to Professor Hill’s present attitude toward 
guess, we have only circumstantial evidence. In 
1878, he classed guess with fancy, reckon, and cal- 
culate, as not being ‘‘in reputable use’? when 
intended ‘‘to express opinion, expectation, or 
intention.’’ In 1895, fancy was omitted from the 
list ; and guess, reckon, and calculate became 
merely ‘‘ provincialisms.’’ In 1902, only reckon 
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and caleulate were left among words ‘‘ not na- 
tional.’’ Dr. Hall in 1893, had, it is true, cited 
quotations dating from the fourteenth century 
showing that guess in the sense of incline to think, 
be disposed to believe, was irreproachable ; and, 
in the same article (Nation, vol. 57, p. 485), he 
had also asserted that reckon, though not a com- 
mon literary term, would never be censured by a 
British critic. Yet our American purists per- 
sisted, for a few years longer, in stigmatizing to 
guess as a provincialism, and they have not yet 
lifted the bann from reckon. But since Professor 
Hill, our standard purist, does not criticise I fancy 
after 1878, and omits J guess in 1902, is there not 
hope that I reckon may not forever be a Southern 
shibboleth ? 

Though gotten for got does not strictly belong in 
the group just discussed, it has had too varied an 
experience to be omitted altogether ; and the older 
participial form, gotten, is still sufficiently common 
in the South to deserve the slight justification of 
having once been the form preferred by the great 
purist himself. But though Professor Hill in 
1878 actually preferred, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, gotten as the past participle, yet by 1895 
he considered the use of gotten for got ‘‘ due either 
to ignorance or to affectation.’’ In 1902, how- 
ever, he admits that though the current of the 
best usage is against gotten, ‘‘it is still some- 
times found in authors of repute.’’ 

As interesting, perhaps, as the usages which 
Professor Hill has only tardily, or grudgingly, 
admitted into literary language are the usages 
which he has refused to accept. Among these 
are such words and phrases as scientist, predicate 
in the sense of predict, preventative, in our midst, 
onto, and ‘‘ the split infinitive.’’ In still tabooing 
scientist, Professor Hill seems to have some sup- 
port ; yet in 1878, in spite of his own preference, 
‘‘under the canon of ancient usage,’’ for man 
of science, he wisely predicted that the superior 
brevity of scientist was likely to carry the day. 
And this seems to have been the case, notwith- 
standing his assertion in 1902 that scientist is still 
‘looked upon with disfavor by some writers of 
reputation including not a few men of science.’’ 
As Dr. Hall in 1890 (Nation, vol. 51, p. 402) 
proves that the structure of scientist (Low Latin, 
scientista) is strictly normal, and that there is 
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therefore no scholarly reason for its disfavor, are 
not its opponents indulging merely their own per- 
sonal prejudice ? 

That personal prejudice is normal even for 
those who consider themselves most liberal in 
regard to the standard of usage is, perhaps, bet- 
ter shown by the non-purist’s attitude toward 
such words as preventative for preventive and pre- 
dicate for predict. Though preventative has been 
used since 1676 (Nation, vol. 47 (1888), p. 
269), yet few would censure Professor Hill se- 
verely for asserting in 1902 that preventative is 
‘not a real word.’’ Predicate for predict has 
met, on this side of the Atlantic, even greater 
opposition. According to the New English Dic- 
tionary, predicate for predict was used, even if 
erroneously, as early as 1623 ; and according to 
Dr. Hall (Nation, vol. 57 (1893), p. 45), predi- 
cate in this sense proved ‘‘so attractive to the eye 
and seductive to the ear as to mark the language 
of Parliament in 1867.’’ And according to the 
same authority its comparative sonorousness also 
appealed to Sydney Smith, Trollope, and Dickens. 
Nevertheless, the Century, the most catholic of 
dictionaries, excludes the word in the sense of 
predict altogether. No wonder then, that Mr. 
John Bigelow’s sanction of this use of predicate, 
in 1890, was not sufficient to modify Professor 
Hill’s 1895 criticism of it as ‘‘an impropriety 
found in some American newspapers.’’ But 
though the non-purist and the purist often agree, 
as in the case of preventative and predicate, their 
attitude is essentially different. The purist always 
excuses his pet prejudices logically ; for instance, 
he says in regard to these words that having the 
simpler forms the longer ones are superfluous, 
The ideal non-purist, on the other hand, does not 
try to keep other people from inventing new words 
or from putting any meaning they choose into old 
words ; and even if he does not like such usages, 
he, more readily than the purist, submits to the 
inevitable law of language, which makes the vary- 
ing standards of ‘‘ yesterday, to-day, and to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Phrases which supply ‘‘ antecedent blanks’’ 
and which avoid awkward circumlocutions are 
therefore usually immediately welcomed by all 
save the exclusive purists. In our midst is such 
a locution ; but, though it has been used by good 
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authors since 1631 (Nation, vol. 66 (1898), p. 
263), Professor Hill even in 1902 insists that it 
is ‘‘avoided by so many careful writers, and con- 
demned by so many critics, that it may never fight 
its way into the accepted language.’’ This we 
must conclude is merely a pet aversion of Profes- 
sor Hill’s favorite authors. One would have sup- 
posed that purists would have objected far more 
to onto than to in our midst, but Professor Hill 
admits in 1902 that onto seems to be gaining 
ground, and may in time get a foothold in the 
language. And, in spite of Dr. Hall’s direct 
criticism of Professor Hill’s 1892 objection to 
onto, the latter generously refers for a further dis- 
cussion of this usage to Dr. Hall’s article in the 
Nation (vol. 70 (1900), p. 281), in which are 
cited numerous examples of the use of onto since 
1460, including such literary names as Shelley, 
George Eliot, and John Morley. 

But, perhaps, ‘‘the split infinitive ’’ has caused 
the largest and most interesting usage controversy 
of modern times. Dr. Hall had, apparently, said 
the last word, when, in 1893 (Nation, vol. 56, p. 
274), he added to his formidable array of cita- 
tions? ranging from the time of Wickliffe to the 
present day such authorities as Goldsmith, Dr. 
Johnson, Lord Macaulay, De Quincey, and Car- 
dinal Newman ; bui Professor Hill in 1902 closes 
his discussion of this subject with the somewhat 
dogmatic advice : ‘‘ Do not put an adverb between 
to and the infinitive.’’ In spite of this rule, how- 
ever, he does admit that usage is to a certain ex- 
tent divided in regard to the cleft infinitive ; and, 
again, he magnanimously refers to the article in the 
Nation, mentioned above, in which Dr. Hall had 
concluded that before very long the cleft infinitive, 
whenever it contributed to euphony, terseness, 
or avoidance of ambiguity, would be accounted 
not only permissible but laudable. 

So far, the words and phrases discussed, though 
they had not been accepted by purists, had more 
or less claim to recognition before 1878; but such 
neologisms as an editorial, an elective, and cable- 
gram are representative of usages which, though 
originating before that time, are still, with the 
exception of an editorial, branded by some lexi- 
cographers as colloquial. Professor Hill, how- 
ever, does not make even this exception. Though 


2 The American Journal of Philology, vol. iii, 1882. 
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Webster’s Dictionary had as early as 1879 re- 
corded the substantive of editorial as being in 
good use, Professor Hill in 1902, with his usual 
conservatism, merely prophesies that ‘‘it may in 
time be accepted.’’ To our surprise, however, 
he puts an elective on an equal footing with an 
editorial. This would seem natural enough, espe- 
cially to one familiar with American college dia- 
lect, were it not that this word in its educational 
sense is completely ignored by the Standard and 
by the New English Dictionary, and even in the 
1900 edition of the Centwry and in the 1907 edi- 
tion of Webster it is still branded as an American 
colloquialism. Nevertheless, an elective, an in- 
augural, an electric, a postal, as well as an edi- 
torial, are merely following the worthy example 
of hosts of other adjectives which have become 
substantives, such as a private,* a general, a lyrie, 
and a constitutional. And as Dr. Crothers says 
of the Fletcherizer who chews his onion seven 
hundred times, ‘‘Since we have to swallow them 
sooner or later, why not show a reasonable cheer- 
fulness in the matter ?’”’ 

This, many lexicographers and purists, includ- 
ing Professor Hill, failed to do in the case of 
cablegram ; but now that the New English Dic- 
tionary shows that the Atheneum used it in 1880 
and the Times in 1883, surely its hybrid origin 
will no longer prevent the language from assimi- 
lating it. Boycott, however, a word which origi- 
nated as late as 1880, at least a dozen years after 
the appearance of cablegram, was so much needed 
that it was almost immediately accepted as stan- 
dard English. Professor Hill* had, it is true, in 
1882 prophesied that it would, ‘like other slang 
words, die a natural death,’’ but by 1895 he was 
forced to admit that a word, ‘‘such as boycott, 
which supplies a permanent need in the language, 
may, whatever its origin, come into good use.’’ 

Professor Hill’s textbooks do more, however, 
than illustrate a purist’s changes in usage, they 
also indicate the several ways in which modifica- 
tions in language come about. Among changes 
arising from the invention of new words, one finds 
such examples ascablegram, agriculturalist, brainy, 
an elective, an editorial, curios, to clerk, to deed, 


3Cf. Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways 
in English Speech, p. 254. The Macmillan Co., 1901. 
*See 1882 edition of Principles of Rhetoric. 
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to launder, to boycott; among changes caused by 
reviving old words, back of for behind, clever for 
good-natured, éat for ate; among usages brought 
about by the force of analogy, in our midst, onto, 
meet with, try and, one—his for one—one’s ; 
among doublets blurred by disregarding distinc- 
tions in meaning, alone and only, aware and con- 
scious, confess and admit, oral and verbal; among 
doublets arising from the free use of technical or 
dialectic words, wage and wage-fund, to depre- 
ciate, campus, to umpire, to referee, and lumber 
for timber. Though Professor Hill, at one time 
or another, criticised these expressions severely, 
he now accepts them as being in more or less good 
colloquial use ; and in a few instances such as to 
boycott, to meet with, to depreciate, to launder, to 
try and, lumber, a verbal message, and confess for 
admit, he gives them literary rank. 

Thus, within a quarter of a century, we see 
that a purist of purists has been forced to accept 
former provincialisms, improprieties, barbarisms, 
and vulgarisms. And yet, though tabooed usages 
—whether they supply antecedent blanks or not— 
will no doubt continue to force their way into 
standard English, the gap between colloquial and 
literary language is likely to remain proportion- 
ately the same ; for in spite of the perpetual flux 
of language, there is always a more or less clearly 
defined standard of present good usage. 


EvizaABetu A. Coron. 
Meredith College. 


Span. cortesa. 


Brauns, Krit. Jahresber. x, tv 236, behauptet 
bei Besprechung von Runge, Lecciones Caste- 
llanas: ‘‘S. 9, L. mr, 1. Z. rechts und ebenso im 
Worterverzeichnis, 8. 161, hat Runge die hiibsche 
weibliche Form cortesa erfunden, von der die 
spanische Sprache nichts weiss !’’ Auch bei Me- 
néndez Pidal, Manual § 78, 2, -heisst es: ‘‘ Hoy 
es de rigor la -a en los derivados de pueblos como 
francesa, cordobesa ; pero rara en montesa, é im- 
posible en cortés.’’ Dem stelle ich die folgenden 
Beispiele gegeniiber, die ich gelegentlich notiert. 
Alex. 1865 una cortesa manna (Morel-Fatio 2007 
ebenso). Razén de Amor (Menéndez Pidal) 91 
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otra duena (1. dona), cortesa e bela e bona. §&. 
Maria Egipciaqua (1907) 382 tanto fue (se. 
Maria) cortesa de su mester. (Dagegen 1023 La 
duenya cortes fue; vgl. auch 750 Semeiaua (se. 
Maria) cortes : ves.) Caveda, Poesfas selectas en 
Dialecto asturiano 74 (s. xvit) Ella ansina i res- 
puende muy cortesa : abadesa. Dazu das Adverb : 
Crén. 8. Juan de la Pefia 31 et muy cortesament 
sacé la criatura viua del vientre de su madre. 
Prov. Beispiele bei Appel’ xt b. 

Hier mégen ein paar ihnliche Beispiele an- 
geschlossen werden zur Begtitigung oder Ergin- 
zung dessen, was Menéndez Pidal /. c. und Hans- 
sen, Spanische Grammatik § 41, 1, sagen. Diego 
Sanchez de Badajoz m 255 ; Guay del pobre y de 
la pobra! Ordinaciones de la Ciudad de (ara- 
goca 1 233 a las casas sobreditas comunas ; 239 en 
las ditas casas comunas. Santillana 440 Ca sin- 
gular, non comuna, Vos amo toda la gente, En vir- 
tudes excellente, De beldades la colupna. Pedro 
Torrellas (C. Stiifiiga 399) la condicion .. . co- 
muna: repuna. Diego de Sevilla (Gallardo 1 
461) comuna obseruancia. Martin Garcia, Chaton 
(1467) 769 tu cosa comuna: ninguna ; 1551 quando 
vee la fortuna a muchos ser (1. seyer) comuna. 
Caveda 302 (s. xix) Una muyer homilde compa- 
fiera, Cuala ye la Sabina. La Olla asturiana 101 
pongo una condicion.—jz Cuala ye? Lopez Allué, 
Capuletos y Montescos 307 ; no sabis la novedé ?— 
Cudla?—insisti6 su vez Raimunda. Blasco, 
Cuentos aragoneses 1 77 bien podia wsté hacer una 
obra é caridé.—; Cudla? (Nach cuala dann cualo : 
Vigén, Juegos y Rimas infantiles recogidos en. . . 
Villaviciosa, Colunga y Caravia 147 ;Cudlo quiés 
mas Tocar 6 llorar? Saroihandy, Annuaire Ec. 
Haut. Et., 1898, S. 92 cualo quiés? Lopez Allué 
158 Pero... hay un inconveniente—; Cualo ? 
Blasco 117 eudlos son los cocheros?) Betreffs 
prov. quala, qualas s. Jeanroy-Teulié, Mysteres 
prov. Xl. Caveda 70 (s. xvit) 4 Mas @ importa si 
ye la xente tala Que ...? Quatorze Romances 
judéo-espagnols, Rev. hispanique x 600 tala hora ; 
603 tala hermosura. (Caveda 198 (s. xix) j Ay, 
que talu esti!) Betreffs prov. tala s. Jeanroy- 
Teulié 7. c. Diego Sanchez de Badajoz 11 17 4 


la iguala: declara; 78 item: crara. serviciala, 
seglara bei Cuervo, Apuntaciones § 178. Libros 
de Astr. 1 32 otrossi este galépago muéuese muy 
mal & nadar et muy grauamientre. 4 semeiante de 
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cosa pesada. Cron. S. Juan de la Pefia 100 ya 
sea que fues (sc. la muller del Conte) dolenta et 
despagada. Proy. dolenta, Bertran von Born, h. v. 
Stimming, 1892, 8. 92, 24. Vgl. fiir das Kata- 
lanische Nonell y Mas, Gram.’ 134. Fuero 
Navarra 84 a por simpla palabra. Endlich noch 
ein Beispiel, das Baist § 61 einschrinkt, La Olla 
ast. 90 Diéme Dios una suegra tan ruina y bruxa, 


que... 
K. Pretscu. 


The University of Chicago. 


TWO SHAKESPEARE NOTES. 
(1) Double time scheme in Othello. 


Cassio’s answer to Bianca’s ‘‘ What, keep a 
week away?’’ has sometimes been overlooked in 
discussions of the relation of this passage ( Othello 
m1, 4, 172 ff.) to the duration of time in the play. 
His answer, ‘‘I have this while with leaden 
thoughts been pressed,’’ makes it necessary that 
the week’s lapse of time should occur, if any- 
where, between the brawl and the temptation 
scenes, for Cassio was certainly not oppressed with 
leaden thoughts before the brawl. Professor Brad- 
ley’s suggestion (Shakespearean Tragedy, Note 1) 
that an interval might occur between the arrival 
in Cyprus and the brawl would seem to be unten- 
able in the light of this remark to Bianca. 


(2) Sonnet 8, and Mr. William Hughes, 
musician. 


The sane explanation of the Dedication of the 
Sonnets is that Mr. W. H. is the man to whom 
the sonnets are addressed. Professor Bradley in 
his lecture, Shakespeare the Man (Oxford Lec- 
tures on Poetry, p. 332), has shown that Mr. W. H. 
was probably a ‘‘ plain Mr. W. H.”’ and not far 
superior to Shakespeare in rank. Sonnets 20, 
135, 136, and 143 would indicate that Mr. W. H. 
was Mr. William Hughes. Mr. Sidney Lee has 
discovered that there lived in Shakespeare’s 
London a musician whose name was William 
Hughes. The eighth sonnet, ‘‘ Music to hear, 
why hear’st thou music sadly?’’ has far greater 
significance if we may assume that it is addressed 
to a musician. The poet urging his friend to 
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marry, writes (1. 1): ‘‘O thou who art musical, 
why wilt thou refuse to hear of marriage, which 
itself is music?’’ and (1. 3): ‘Why if thou 
lov’st music, wilt thou not receive gladly the idea 
of marriage?’’ Lines 5 and 6, taken alone, 
seem to be addressed to one who dislikes music, but 
however we interpret the sonnet we are forced to 
interpret these two lines as a generalisation, not a 
particular address to Mr. W. H., for the whole 
point of the sestet is lost unless we assume that the 
person addressed is, at least, a music lover. 


SamMuEL B. Hemineway. 


Yale College. 


THE BOLD PRISONER. 
(ARCHIE 0 CAWFIELD). 


The following ballad, a version of Archie o 
Cawfield, Child, No. 188, forms the first column of 
a broadside printed by Pitts probably in 1804-5, 
The date, my friend Professor Becker thinks, is 
fairly sure from a song printed on the same sheet 
as a second column. This song, The Land we Live 
in, begins: 

Since our foes to invade us have long been preparing, 
’Tis clear they consider we’ve something worth sharing, 
And for that mean to visit our shore ; 

It behoves us with spirit to meet ’em, 

And tho ’twill be nothing uncommon to beat ’em, 

We must try how they’ll take it once more. 


The first three lines of the second stanza read : 


Here’s a health to the tars on the wide ocean ging (sic), 
Perhaps even now some broadsides are exchanging, 
We'll on shipboard and join in the fights. 


This doggerel is so limited as to occasion that it 
hardly seems probable that it would continue to 
be printed long after the specific scare was over. 
Each column of the broadside has its own wood- 
cut, each much worn. That for The Bold Prisoner 
is a picture of a man carrying a basket. It is 
framed in a double lined circle an inch and a half 
in diameter. 

This broadside is at present in my possession ; 
I obtained it last summer in London with several 
others. I did not suppose that any were of value 
and gave the lot no particular attention, It was 
not much over a month ago that I first read this 
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specimen and perceived it as traditional. I sent a 
copy to Professor Kittredge, who of course recog- 
nized it as a version of Archie o Cawfield. My 
broadside is most like Professor Child’s version F, 
III, 494. My copy is much shorter, but this may 
be due to the stall trick of cutting a ballad to fit 
thecolumn, There are no identical stanzas though 
four are very similar, and it is to be further noted 
that the title of F, as given by Mr. Watson, is 
Bold Dickie, Child, III, 495, E (=F). Never- 
theless the treatment, it seems to me, is inde- 
pendent enough in F and in the following copy to 
permit one’s considering them independent ver- 
sions. 
The Bold Prisoner, 


Pitts, Printer, Wholesale Toy and Marble ware- 
house, 6, Great st. Andrew street, 7 dials. 


As I was a walking for my recreation, 

Across the green meadows one morning in May ; 
There I heard two brothers a talking, 

And I listened awhile to what they did say. 


Says one to the other, ‘I have got a brother, 
In prison so strong confined is he ; 

But if I had forty brave fellows like myself, 
We soon would set the bold prisoner free. 


‘Ten of them should hold our horses head, 
Ten at the prison door should be, 
And ten should guard the prison all round, 
While the rest should set the bold prisoner free.’ 


Dicky broke locks, and Dicky broke bolts, 
And Dicky made all before him to flee, 

And Dicky took Arthur all up in his arms 
And carried him off most manfully. 


Dicky looked over his left shoulder, — 
* You little do think what I do see; 

Here comes the bold sheriff of bonny down dale 
And a hundred bold traps in company.’ 


‘O stop, O stop,’ the sheriff he cries, 
‘O stop, O stop, whosoever you be ; 
Only give us the irons from off his legs, 
And you may have the bold prisoner free.’ 


*O no, O no, you are vastly mistaken, 
O no, O no, that never can be ; 

The irons will serve to shoe our horses, 
For we have a farrier in our company. 


‘O I will leave houses and I will leave lands, 
I will leave wives and children three ; 

But before I’d leave my own dearest brother, 
I sooner would die under yonder green tree.’ 


1In the broadside, quotation marks are lacking and the 
punctuation is very faulty. Otherwise no changes have 
been made. 
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To dancing, to dancing they went, 
To dancing they went most merrily : 

’Twas the very best dance that ever they had, 
Because they had set the bold prisoner free. 


FRANK EGBert Bryant. 


University of Kansas. 


AN INDEBTEDNESS OF NERO TO 
THE THIRD PART OF KING 
HENRY SIXTH. 


That the anonymous tragedy Nero, published 
1624, owes the conception of one scene and of a 
passage in another to the chronicle history, The 
Third Part of King Henry Sixth, attributed to 
Shakespeare, and acted about 1592, can easily be 
established, The resemblances which lead one to 
suspect an indebtedness are not literal to any 
great extent, but are such as show that, in the 
matter of situation in one scene and that of senti- 
ment in another, the unknown dramatist had in 
mind the old play. 

In Act m1, Se. 4, of Nero’ the scene is the 
‘*house of Maecenas: the street below.’’ Nero 
enters ‘‘above with a timbrel.’’ He makes a 
speech in which he compares burning Rome and 
burning Troy, and identifies himself with Pyrrhus. 
As he concludes a woman enters with her dead 
child and bewails its death. Nero comments upon 
this : 


‘¢ Ay, now begins the scene that I would have.’’ 


Then a man enters, ‘‘ bearing a dead body,’’ 
that of his father. The man and the woman speak 
alternately, each mourning his loss. Nero com- 
ments twice upon the scene. Finally, after each 
of the mourners has cursed Nero, the two retire 
with their dead. After a speech by Nero in 
which he gloats over the burning city, Neophilus 
enters, crying to the Emperor to save himself, 
‘*Your palace burns!’’ Upon the heels of Neo- 
philus comes Tigellinus who confirms the news, and 
in his anxiety to save his master, forces him from 
the stage. 


1Mermaid Series. Nero and other Plays, p. 48. Edited 
by Herbert P. Horne. 
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Upon examination of The Third Part of King 
Henry Sixth, Act u, Sc. 5, a situation is found 
similar to that just described. The battle of Tow- 
ton is being fought. King Henry, ‘‘chid from 
the battle,’’ seats himself ‘‘on a molehill,’’? and 
soliloquizes. At the end of the speech, ‘‘enter a 
son that has killed his father, dragging in the 
body.’’ He recognizes the dead man when he 
begins to search his, the latter’s, clothing. The 
recognition and resulting outcry draw a sympa- 
thetic speech from the King. 

As Henry ceases speaking, a father enters, 
‘*that has killed his son, bringing in the body.’’ 
In a manner similar to that by which the first 
soldier recognizes his victim, the father learns he 
has slain his son. After the filicide has finished 
his first lamentation, Henry deplores the sad con- 
dition of the country. 

Then the father and son speak alternately, each 
mourning his dead, and the King laments his 
subjects’ woe.”’ 

The two men bear away the bodies. Henry 
speaks of his own sad condition. He is inter- 
rupted by the Queen, Prince Edward and Exeter. 
They inform him of the Lancastrian defeat, and 
to prevent his capture force him from the stage. 

Summing up the scenes under discussion, these 
resemblances may be noted. In one case an Em- 
peror, in the other a King is on the stage while a 
terrible event is taking place at a little distance. 
Each character makes a speech indicative of his 
character ; the contrast, however, between the 
two is of no great importance. 

After the opening speeches of the respective 
rulers, there enter, in one play a mother carrying 
the body of her dead child, and in the other a son 
who has killed his father, and who drags the body 
after him. Each laments his loss in one speech, 
and each royal personage comments upon the 
sight. Then there enter, in Nero, a son whose 
father has been burned to death, and in Henry 
Sixth, a father who has killed his son; each 
brings his dead upon the stage. 

Then the survivors, speaking alternately in both 
plays, mourn their losses. In the speech of the 
Man (Nero, Act 11, Se. 4) occur these words, 


‘*Why were thy years lengthened so long as to cut off 
so untimely ?”’ 


2 The Cambridge Shakespeare. Vol. v, p. 310. Second 
Edition. Edited by William Aldis Wright. 
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In the father’s speech (Henry Sixth, Act u, 
Se. 2) are these verses, 


‘“'Thy father gave thee life too soon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too soon.’’ 


Here seems a verbal indebtedness of Nero to the 
old play. 

The Emperor and the King are each given two 
speeches before the other characters go off. When 
both are alone, each has a soliloquy. As each 
finishes his lines, each is apprised of his personal 
danger, by the entrance of followers or relatives, 
and each is hurried away, one to escape from his 
burning palace, the other from the victorious 
Yorkists. 

The second point of resemblance in the two 
plays is of sentiment only. Nero has a speech 
(Act Iv, Se. 1) which is modeled upon the soli- 
loquy of King Henry at the beginning of the 
scene just discussed. Czesar has learned of the 
conspiracy of Piso and Lucan, and has given 
appropriate orders to Tigellinus. He is alone 
upon the stage, He then utters a soliloquy for 
which Bullen finds a source in Juvenal (Satires 
vI, xI, 3, 4, 7-8; Satires x, x1, 99-102), 

However, the passage in question seems a sum- 
mary of King Henry’s speech, The author of 
Henry Sixth has treated the theme more elabo- 
rately, but there is still the same fundamental 
idea in both ; that is, that a ruler is not secure ; 
that it is safer to be a shepherd ; that the rich 
canopies or proud roofs of Kings do not cover 
such peaceful joys as do sedgy cottages or the 
hawthorne bush. Henry wishes he were a shep- 
herd ; Nero, that he were a magistrate in an ob- 
secure village. The relative height of the desired 
social positions does not matter ; taking into con- 
sideration the two men, it is evident that they 
desire the same thing : not only relief from kingly 
cares and dangers, but seclusion and obscurity. 

To the resemblances which I have stated above 
may be added the fact that the entire scene of Henry 
Sizth has been used in Nero. The opening soli- 
loquy has been cut down and imitated very closely 
and the remainder of the scene used in a different 
act and scene of Nero, the soliloquy in Act Iv, 
Se, 1, and the following part, composing the 
entire scene, in Act 111, Se. 4. 


R. S. Forsyte. 
University of Kansas. 
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GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES. 


Wortschatz der germanischen Spracheinheit unter 
Mitwirkung von Hsatmar giinzlich 
umgearbeitet von Aur Torp ( Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
von Aua. Fick. 4. Aufl., Teil). Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1909. 


Every one interested in IE. filology in general 
and in Germ. filology in particular will hail this 
book with delight. The authors, who are well 
known for their Etymologisk Ordbog over det 
norske og det danske sprog, a book that has just 
sufferd a translation into German, are in every 
way equipt for the task. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they give but very few references, and 
those not always the correct ones. It is hoped 
that the following notes will supply some slight 
deficiencies and add to the value of the book. 

Passing over in silence a considerable number 
of omissions in the book, I give here only those 
words whose explanation is mine, or at least cor- 
responds to mine, or which I explain differently. 
Much might have been added on this point espe- 
cially in the definitions given. 

Some objection might be made to the manner 
of writing the Germ. forms. E. g. why inf. 
keusan, but pp. kuzana, since both have the suf. 
-ono-? And why such forms as kremp, sprent? 
For it is certain that IE. ¢ before a nasal com- 
bination became 7 in Germ. time. Otherwise IE. 
-énk- would not have become -ih-. 

2. To aiviskia add OE. &wis-firina ‘ notorious 
sinner,’ @wan (*aiwjan) ‘contemn, scorn’ (MLN. 
xvi, 309). Strike out LG. (nnd.) eisk, aisch 
‘ fiirchterlich, etc.’: eisk, eislik ‘ schreck- 
lich ; hisslich,’ eisen ‘ grauen, schaudern,’ OHG. 
egisin, agison ‘erschrecken,’ egislih, ekislih, 
MHG. egeslich, eislich ‘schrecklich,’ Goth. agis 
‘Furcht,’ ete. 

3. If idala in OE. idel ‘ empty, desolate, des- 
titute, useless, vain, idle,’ etc., is related to Gk. 
iBapés ‘rein, heiter,’ then it seems to me that 
‘pure, clear’ came from ‘free from, empty’ 
rather than the reverse. 

aibra ‘bitter, heftig’: early NHG. yfer ‘ Eifer- 
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sucht’ (Weigand® s. v. Kifer): Gk. tzros ‘trap, 
press, burden,’ twroua: ‘press hard, afflict, dis- 
tress.’ 

7. Under ak 2, the combination OE. acan 
‘ake’: Skt. agas ‘Schuld, Siinde,’ Gk. éyos 
‘guilt’ should be credited to me (cf. AJP. 27, 
59). To these I also added Lat. eges-tas, egeo. 

10. adela, adelan may rather be combined 
with Gk. dows ‘slime,’ dows ‘slimy’ (Pub. MLA. 
xIv, 316). 

16. From am ‘draingen’ strike out amita ‘be- 
stiindig,’ OHG. emiz. The word is properly speld 
with -mm-: emmiz, emmizig. These I derive from 
*amwiz(ig), *an(t)-wiz(tg), translating émovctos, 
with assimilation of nw- to -mw-, -mm-, and then 
simplification to -m-, as in *fram-wert, frammert, 
fram(m)ort. Compare especially prooth unseer 
emezihie (St. Galler Paternoster), pilipi unsraz 
emizzigaz (Freis. Paternoster), broot wnseraz emet- 
zigaz (Weiss. Cat.) ‘panem nostrum cotidianum ’ 
with prot unseraz taga-wizzi ‘panem nostrum cot- 
tidie’ (Ambr. Hymn). The *-wiz(ig) in em- 
(m)iz(ig) and the -wizzi in taga-wiézi are from 
the verb OHG. ar-wizzan ‘weggehen,’ OS. gi- 
witan ‘gehen,’ etc. Hence emiz(ig) ment pri- 
marily ‘coming again, recurring,’ and then ‘per- 
petual, continuous, diligent,’ just as tagawizzi 
ment ‘coming daily’ (cf. Americana Germ. 111, 
309 f.). 

23. With Germ. é- (p. 23), 6 (28) compare 
Lat. prep. @, prefix é- ‘ex,’ Gk. &- in é-xpos 
‘pale, sallow,’ ‘ paleness’ (: xp@pa ‘skin, 
color,’ compare OE. @-hiw ‘paleness’: hiw 
‘color’), &-piyy ‘howl’: Lat. é-riigo ‘belch 
forth,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names,' 102). 

36. Insted of kénia ‘der etwas kennt (und 
kann)’ I should write kénu ‘sharp, keen’ (OHG. 
kuono, kuon-heit, kuwon-rat, MHG. kuone-zorn, 
kuon-rich), and compare Gk. ywvia ‘corner, 
angle,’ Skt. janu ‘knee,’ ete. (MLN. xxu, 
235 f.). 

39. With karska ‘munter, frisch’ compare 
also Skt. gard- ‘frohlocken,’ gdérda ‘geil,’ 
gitsa-s ‘rasch, geschickt, gewandt, klug,’ and 
Icel. krefur ‘strong,’ OHG. kraft, etc. (MLN. 
xx, 43). 


1 Color-Names and their Congeners. A Semasiological 
Investigation by Francis A. Wood. Halle, 1902. 
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42. ki ‘keimen’ (‘spring apart, burst’) and 
ki ‘spalten, seitwirts ausweichen’ may be com- 
bined under an IE. root gei- ‘move suddenly, 
quickly, jerk ; spring, spring apart’: Bal. zinay 
‘an sich reissen, hastig ergreifen,’ Skt. jinati 
‘raubt, bedriickt,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names, 53 f.). 

45. To ku, kaujan ‘rufen’ add MHG. kitz 
‘Kauz,’ OE. cyta ‘Rohrdommel ; Weihe,’ NE. 
kite, Lith. gaudzix, gausti ‘in langgezogenen 
Ténen heulen, wehklagen,’ Lett. gaudut ‘heulen, 
wehklagen’ (PBB. xxtv, 529). 

kiimia ‘ schwach, elend’ does not belong to the 
above, but to ku ‘sich wélben’ (better ‘sich 
biegen’). See PBB. xxtv, 530, where also I 
give kauern : Gk. yipés ‘rund, gekriimmt, ge- 
biickt,’ and MLN. 1 ff., where many deri- 
vativs of this root are discust. 

48. On the roots kna, kni, knu with their 
derivativs cf. a* :a%i:a*u, 94 ff. 

51. kragan ‘Hals, Kragen’ may come rather 
from ‘bend, turn,’ and be related to OHG. 
krago ‘Haken,’ ON. kringr ‘rund ; biegsam,’ 
MHG. krine, -ges ‘Kreis, Ring,’ etc. Compare 
especially MHG. krage ‘ Hals, Nacken, Kragen ; 
Gekrése.’ Gk. Bpoyyos may have JE. b-, and 
may come from the primary meaning ‘ prest to- 
gether.’ In that case compare Goth. anapraggan 
‘bedriingen,’ MHG. phrange ‘ Kinengung,’ Sw. 
prang ‘enge Gasse, Schlund,’ ete. (cf. Uhlen- 
beck, Et. Wb.? 12). For krage: krago see IF. 
xvin, 35. 

kredo, krudé ‘ krite’ probably goes back to the 
meaning ‘rough, scabby.’ Cf. OHG. krazzin 
‘kratzen,’ MHG. kretze ‘ Kriitze,’ and for mean- 
ing Lett. krawpis ‘ Kritze, béser Hautausschlag : 
Kréte’ (cf. Color- Names, 6). 

krabban ‘ Krebs, Krabbe’ may better be re- 
ferd to kréb, krab ‘sich zusammenziehen, steif 
werden.’ Cp. especially Norw. ‘rav ‘crust of ice,’ 
krave ‘crust over with ice’ (MIN. xxiv, 48). 

53. (kru) 1. ‘kriimmen’ should rather be 
defined ‘(sich) zusammenziehen.’ To this belongs 
kridan ‘ driingen,’ which is given under (fru) 3. 
And these may be referd to (ker) 6. ‘zsfassen’ 
(or rather ‘(sich) zsziehen, -driingen’). Compare 
Norw. dial. kryda ‘stimle sammen, flokke sig ; 


Indo-European :ati:a*u. A Study in Ablaut and 
in Wordformation by Francis A. Wood. Strassburg, 
1905. 
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vrimle ; glide langsomt,’ ‘ crowd together ; swarm ; 
go along slowly’ (almost = ‘ creep’); kreyma 
‘drage sig sammen, krybe sammen’; krjuka 
‘trekke sig sammen, krybe sammen’; krysja 
‘knuse, klemme,’ ‘klynge, dynge’; OE. 
ertepan ‘contract, clench,’ eréopan ‘ creep,’ etc. 
with Gk. dye‘pw ‘ bring together,’ ydpyapa ‘ heap,’ 
Skt. grama-s ‘Schar, Haufe,’ Lith. greta ‘dicht 
zusammen,’ Norw. dial. krade ‘crowd,’ OE. 
corfor ‘herd,’ ete. (ef. LE, ax: avi: atu, 100 ff. ). 

55. With (klét, klat) ‘kleben ; zsballen’ ep. 
klot in MDu. cloet ‘ Ruderstange,’ ON. klét 
‘Schwertknauf’: Lat. gladius. 

56. For OE. clingan ‘contract’: MHG. 
klinge ‘ Talschlucht,’ klinge ‘Schwertklinge’ see 
MLN. xxi, 227f. For various IE. bases glez-, 
gleiz-, gleux- see IF. xvut, 40 ff., and IE. az: 
: azu, 96 ff. 

58. For klifan ‘kleben,’ OE. et-clipan ‘ad- 
here’: clap ‘ cloth,’ MHG. kleit ‘kleid’ (cf. IF. 
44). 

60. For kvefu, kvera ‘ Bauch, Mutterschoss’ : 
OE. ecwidele ‘swelling, boil,’ etc., see MLN. 
XIx, 2. 

For (kved) ‘quetschen’: Lith. gendd ‘ gehe 
entzwei, verderbe’ see MLN. xvu, 9. 

64. hatha ‘einiugig oder blédsichtig’ may be 
referd to hai ‘ schlagen.’ 

70. With henJan ‘erjagen, fangen’ compare 
Lett. censzti-s ‘strenge mich an,’ root gen- 
‘hasten, strive after, catch,’ Gk. éyxovéw ‘ hasten, 
be active,’ xdver* ometde, tpéxe, etc. (cf. Class. 
Phil. v, 303). 

88. (hi) 2. ‘etwa scheinen.’? The various 
meanings given hereunder could not come from 
‘shine.’ I refer these words to Skt. giyaté 
‘fallt aus, ab, zerfallt, schwindet.’ As in many 
other cases ‘ vanisht,’ when applied to the sky, 
means ‘serene, clear, bright, etc.’; applied to the 
color of the skin or color in general, it ment 
‘pale, sallow, livid, gray, etc.’ (ef. Color-Names, 
99 f.). 

89. (hig) ‘schwer atmen, trachten’: OE. 
higian ‘strive for, be intent on,’ NE. hie, ete. 
come better from the meaning in Skt. gighrd-s 
‘rasch, schnell’ (ef. Kluge and Lutz, Eng. Et., 
105). Cp. Germ. Aib, hip, hipp ‘sich schnell 
bewegen : schnappen, nach Luft schnappen ; trach- 
ten, streben, etc.’: Skt. gibhya-s ‘rasch fahrend ’ 
(ef. Mod. Phil. v, 265). 
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95. huf, hub 2., heufan ‘wehklagen’ may be 
derived from pre-Germ. gewp- ‘in heftiger Auf- 
regung sein’: Skt. cdpati ‘bewegt sich, riihrt 
sich,’ kipyati ‘ wird erschiittert, wallt auf,’ kopa-s 
‘Aufwallung, Zorn,’ etc. 

96. For hnai ‘wiehern’: IE. kni, knéi ‘ krat- 
zen, schaben’ see Color-Names, 108. 

97. On hnakka(n), hnekkan ‘Nacken’: Gk. 
xvooow ‘nod, slumber’ cf. JF. 30. 

101. hreh ‘(das Gewebe fest) schlagen,’ ON. 
hrell ‘ weaver’s rod,’ etc., OE. Aregel ‘ Kleid,’ 
etc. Ilong ago compared with Gk. xpéxw ‘ strike, 
beat ; strike the web, weave; strike a stringd 
instrument, play,’ xepxis ‘ weaver’s comb, radius, 
plectrum,’ xpéxyn ‘ woof, weft.’ Here also ON. 
hrang ‘ Larm,’ hringia ‘lauten,’ etc. (cf. Ameri- 
cana Germ. 111, 322 ; Color-Names, 115). 

105. For hris, hrisjan ‘schiitteln’: Lat. cris- 
pus, crispare cf. TE. at : avi: atu, 89. 

106. hAropan ‘rufen,’ OE. hropan ‘shout, 
howl, scream,’ etc., I compare with ON. hrapa 
‘rush, hasten,’ Arapai-ligr ‘ hasty, violent,’ -liga 
‘noisily, boisterously’’ (Color-Names, 115). So 
also hrat 1. ‘taumeln, schwanken, fallen’ and 
(hrat) 2. ‘rasseln, (toben)’ are combined JW0., 
m1‘, 101. 

hrofa ‘ Dach’ can hardly come from IE. krapo 
or from the meaning ‘Geflecht.’ It is rather 
from the meaning ‘spred out loosely, construct 
loosely’: ON. hrafl ‘loose layer of anything,’ 
hréfl ‘loose pile,’ Aréfla ‘pile up loosely,’ hréf, 
hraéf ‘shed’ (IE. 6:2), hréfa ‘construct care- 
lessly,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names, 71; IE. ax ete., 
92). Fora different explanation of hrdta ‘ Dach’ 
see ibid. 

108. Arud 2. ‘laden, schmiicken’ in OE. 
(ge) hroden ‘loaded ; adornd,’ etc. I had erlier 
compared with Lith. kréustaw ‘lade, packe,’ 
kréudinu ‘lasse laden oder packen,’ Arduju 
‘setze oder lege aufeinander, packe, lade,’ etc., 
Gk. xdpus, acc. xépvda, ‘helmet,’ xopicow 
‘equip, arm, riisten,’ xopyvoros ‘heapt up,’ etc. 
(cf. Color-Names, 70f.; IE. az, etc., 92; Mod. 
Phil. v, 276 f.). 

109. Under Arus 2. ‘zermalmen’ are given 
ON. hreysar f. pl. ‘Steinhaufe,’ LG. rise 
‘ Haufe,’ etc. They should be referd to Aru 3. 
‘haufen,’ from which come ON. Araun ‘Stein- 
haufen,’ hriiga, hraukr ‘Haufe,’ OE. hréac 
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‘heap, hayrick,’ Ir. erwach ‘Kornhaufe’: Lith. 
kriiva ‘ein Haufen tibereinanderliegender Dinge, 
etc.’ Cf. the preceding. 

117. On hvelma cf. MEN. xxiv, 48 (Feb., 
1909). 

119. galika ‘gleich’ is explaind in the old 
way: ‘dieselbe Gestalt habend.’ See on this 
word MLN. xxi (1906), 39 f. 

129. To gerdan ‘giirten’ add Av. zradod 
‘Kettenpanzer,’ NPers. zirih ‘Panzer’ (cf. Mod. 
Phil. vt, 448). 

132. With gelpan ‘ténen, schallen’ are dout- 
fully compared Lith. gulbé, Pruss. gulbis ‘Schwan.’ 
This combination is better made thru the meaning 
‘bright’ in OHG. gelph ‘lustig, lebhaft ; von 
hellglinzender Farbe, strahlend,’ as given in 
Color-Names, 28, 36. 

133. On ga, gi, gu ‘gihnen’ and their deri- 
vativs cf. TE. at :axi: aru, 104 ff. The various 
meanings appear in Lat. hidre ‘open, yawn, 
gape: be eager, long for ; send forth from the 
open mouth : spew out, bawl out, utter.’ 

136. The words given under (gug) 2. ‘ etwa 
laut lachen’ are better referd to the meaning 
‘move rapidly back and forth: look about ; 
flicker,’ IE. root ghug¥- in Gk. ‘ be- 
wege mich schnell, zucke, blicke wild umher,’ 
* Suadaiver, poy * (Hes.), Lat. 
fax, facula, faciés, Lith. zvike ‘Licht’ (ef. 
Walde, Et. Wb., 202 with lit.). Here belong 
OHG. gougordn, HMG. gougern ‘umher- 
schweifen,’ gogel ‘ ausgelassen,’ gogeln ‘sich aus- 
gelassen geberden, hin und her flattern,’ gougel, 
goukel ‘niirrisches Treiben, Possen, Zauberei,’ 
gougelere, OHG. goukalari ‘ Zauberer, Gaukler,’ 
OE. géoglere ‘magician,’ géaglise ‘ frolicsome, 
wanton,” MHG. gugen ‘schwanken,’ gucken, 
gicken ‘neugierig schauen, gucken,’ giege 
‘Narr,’ gouch ‘Kuckuck, Narr, Gauch,’ etc. 
(ef. Color-Names, 51f.; IE. ax ete., 106). 

138. On (gra, gré ; gri; gru) ‘(zer)reiben’ 
and their derivativs see Mod. Phil. 1, 235-45, 
and JE. ax etc., 109ff. Here belong gréwa-, 
grisa- ‘grau,’ primarily ‘streaked,’ ‘ gestreift.’ 

144. With grisan ‘schaudern’ ep. Skt. hris 
‘Scham,’ jihreti ‘schimt sich,’ base Yhrei-s-, 
with which cp. gheres- in Skt. hérgaté, ’rsyati 
‘wird starr, striubt sich, schaudert, ist erregt,’ 
Lat. horreo, etc. (cf. Mod. Phil. v, 265). 
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With grdan ‘wachsen’ ep. Lett. fa’ rut Aste 
treiben ; Strahlen werfen,’ fa’rs ‘ Zweig,’ Lith. 
zéreti. ‘strahlen,’ ete. (Color-Names, 38; IE. 
ax etc., 107). 

145. To greutan ‘zerreiben’ belong MHG. 
griezen ‘zermalmen ; streuen, schiitten,’ Norw. 
dial. gryta ‘kaste, iser stene; slenge om sig 
store ord, tale hg@it og dominerende, braute,’ 
‘throw, esp. stones; talk in a high and domi- 
neering tone, boast,’ OE. gréotan, OS. griotan 
‘weinen’: Lith. graudoju ‘jammere, wehklage,’ 
ete. (cf. Mod. Phil. 1, 241 f.). 

150. On (ta), (ti) ‘teilen, zerteilen, zer- 
streuen’ and their derivativs cf. JE. a* ete., 67 ff. 

On (tai, ti) ‘wirbeln’ cf. Pub. MLA., xtv, 
334, and PBB. xxiv, 538. 

164. The combination titrdn ‘zittern’: Gk. 
&Spdcxw ‘run’ is found in Pub. MLA., xiv 
(1899), 340. 

165. tina ‘Zaun’ is better referd to tu ‘zie- 
hen,’ on which with its derivativs see MIN. xvi 
(1901), 17 ff. 

With (tw) 2. ‘schidigen’ I compare Gi. 
Sevoua ‘lack, want,’ Séouo. ‘ want, need, ask,’ 


Skt. désa-s ‘Fehler, Schaden, Mangel,’ diésyati . 


‘verdirbt, wird schlecht,’ dus- ‘tibel-, miss-,’ 
Gk. Svs-, etc., OE. tyran, téorian ‘fail, fall 
short ; tire,’ ete. (ZN. xvi, 17). 

169. tregan ‘triige werden’ etc. may be com- 
pared with Lat. traho ‘draw, drag, prolong,’ 
from *drahé ( Class. Phil. v, 307). 

170. With (tras) ‘zerreissen’ ep. Skt. dradaté 
‘ spaltet’ (-d- from -zd-). 

174. tviAdn ‘ gewiihren’ I derive from dvwei- 
in Lat. beo ‘gladden, rejoice, refresh ; present 
with, reward with, enrich,’ etc. (Mod. Phil. tv, 
499). 

178. On fen ‘dehnen’ and derivativs ef. 
MLN. 1. 

179. Under (Aenh) 1. ‘zsziehen, fest sein ’ 
are given ON. Aé/ (*4enhla-) ‘ geronnene Milch,’ 
Skt. takré- ‘ Buttermilch,’ for which ef. TE. az 
etc., 57. 

182. Aerf ‘bediirfen’ and /erd ‘erstarren’ 
are fully discust in MLN. xx, 102 ff., xxu, 
119 ff. 

184. Ainan ‘feucht werden, schmelzen’: Gk. 
tikos ‘thin stool,’ ChSl. tajati ‘sich auflésen, 
schmelzen, etc., should be credited to me (ep. 
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AJP. xxt, 180f.). To my combinations Lidén, 
IF. x1x, 356 f. (not BB. xrx, 356) added other 
words. 

185. Aeudd ‘ Volk’ probably does not belong 
to (Au) 1. ‘schwellen, stark, dick sein,’ tho this 
is a combination that I formerly made. But here 
may belong OHG. ki-thuuathit, ca-duadit ‘ exag- 
gerat’ (cf. AJP. xx, 269). 

Aeudian ‘deuten’ in OHG. diuten ‘ verstind- 
lich machen, (an)zeigen’ from githiuti ‘aufmer- 
kend, verstehend,’ ‘Deuten, Hindeuten ; Deu- 
tung, Ausdeutung,”’ MHG. un-gediute ‘unacht- 
sam,’ ete., does not come from ‘ volkstiimlich 
machen.’ It should be put under (Aw) 2. 
‘Obacht geben’: Lat. tweor (ep. Mod. Phil. v 
(1907), 280). 

186. (Auk) 1. ‘nebeln,’ pre-Germ. tu-g-, may 
be refexd to Aau ‘tauen.’ Cp. IE. tu-k in Skt. 
togaté triufelt.’ 

On (Auk) 2. ‘stossen’ in ON. Joka ‘riicken, 
schieben,’ OE: /ocerian ‘ umherlaufen’ (and also 
NE. thwack): Skt. tujdti, tuijati, ‘stosst, treibt 
an’ (and also tvdigati ‘springt’ (cf. MLN. 
xvi (1903), 16. 

Aeutan ‘heulen’ in MHG. diezen ‘tosen, rau- 
schen ; schwellen, quellen, zucken,’ etc., is ap- 
provingly referd to Au 1, ‘schwellen.’ This is 
my long despised explanation (cf. AJP. xx, 
268 f.; MIN. xvz (1901), 307). 

188. With /urén ‘wagen’ cp. Skt, turdati 
turdyati ‘dringt vorwirts,’ térati, tirdti ‘macht 
durch,’ ete. Similarly from terei-, tri-stio- come 
OS. thristi ‘ kiihn, dreist.’ 

190. Aranha ‘faul, ranzig’ probably belongs 
to Arenhan ‘dringen.’ For meaning ep. MLG. 
wringen ‘zsdrehen, -pressen,’ wrengen ‘ quet- 
schen, stossen’: wrank ‘sauer, herbe, bitter, 
strenge,’ wrank ‘Ringen, Groll,’ Lat. rancor 
(Class. Phil. ut, 83f.). 

191. Arem ‘springen, hiipfen’ may be in Goth. 
Aramstei ‘ Heuschrecke,’ but not in OS. thrim- 
man, which means rather ‘swell,’ primarily ‘ be 
compact, prest full.” Cp. MHG. drinden ‘schwel- 
lend dringen, (an)schwellen,’ MDu., MLG. 
drinten, OE. Arintan ‘swell’; ON. Aryngua 
‘driingen : anfiillen, anschwellen,’ etc. (Mod. 
Phil. v, 288 f.). 

Are-s, Aras ‘schnauben, duften’ contain the 
same root as Aré ‘drehen,’?’ OHG. draen ‘dre- 
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hen, wirbeln.? Op. Skt. dhinéti ‘schiittelt’: 
dhiiméd-s ‘Rauch, Dampf,’ OHG. toum ‘ Dampf, 
Dunst, Duft, Geruch.’ 

193. Ariban ‘greifen, refl. um sich greifen, 
gedeihen’ is incorrectly defined. The primary 
meaning, ‘press,’ occurs in NWestFries. triu 
(Siebs Pauls Grdr.* 1309), triuwe (Feitsma, De 
Vlugge Fries, 84) ‘driicken,’ OFries. *thriva. 
From ‘press’ comes ‘grasp,’ and from ‘ press 
(itself) together, be compact’ comes ‘thrive.’ 
Cp. for meaning Skt. tanéhti ‘zieht zusammen’: 
OHG. gidihan ‘gedeihen.’ Outside of Germ. a 
root treip- ‘press’ can be assumed for Lith. 
trypid ‘trete, stampfe’ (ep. OE. Aryccan < press : 
trample’), Lett. trépju ‘ beschmiere,’ i. e. ‘ press, 
rub’ (cf. MEN. xvi, 16; TE. ax: avi: atu 62 ; 
Mod. Phil. v1, 443). 

(Aru) 1. in OHG. drawan, drouwen ‘ drohen,’ 
ete., is compared with Gk. rprw ‘ reibe auf, plage,’ 
ChSI. tryti ‘reiben,’ an old combination of mine 
(ef. MEN. xvi (1901), 26; IE. az etc. 64). 

195. Arutd ‘Kehle’ I should derive from 
‘narrow passage, Enge’: Lat. trido. 

197. Avinan in OE. Awinan ‘dwindle, ein- 
schwinden,’ etc., I compare with Gk. civope, 
Acol. civvoya (*tuiniomat)‘ hurt, damage, waste, 
plunder,’ ete., and with OE. Awénan ‘ moisten, 
soften,’ OHG. douwen ‘ auftauen, zergehen,’ Skt. 
toya-m ‘Wasser.’ For meaning ep. Skt. ksérati 
‘fliesst, gleitet, schwindet ; giesst, strémt aus,’ 
Gk. 6etpw ‘corrupt, spoil, ruin, kill.’ Ir. tinaim 
‘schwinde’ I refer to OE. Ainan ‘become moist,’ 
ChSI. tajati ‘sich auflésen, schmelzen, vergehen ’ 
(cf. AJP. xxt, 180f.; Mod. Phil. v, 268). Cf. 
Jinan above. 

For Avit in OE. Awitan ‘ cut, shave off,’ N Fries. 
twit ‘ schneiden, schnitzen,’? ON. Auweita ‘ hauen,’ 
etc.: Lith. tvjczyju ‘schlage, stiupe,’ tvdju ‘ pri- 
gele,’ tvyskinu ‘klopfe gewaltig an,’ Gk. celw 
‘swing, shake,’ etc., cf. TE. az, ete., 58 f.; Mod. 
Phil. tv, 499 f. 

198. With daila ‘Teil’ cp. also OHG. filén, 
tiligin, OS. far-diligon, OE. G-dilgian ‘ vertil- 
gen’ (cf. MLN. xxi, 39). 

201. On (dem) ‘stieben, rauchen, dampfen’ 
and its derivativs cf. Color-Names 91. 

202. On (der) 2. (nieder)halten, verbergen ’ 
in OS. derni ‘verborgen’, ete.: Skt. dhardyati 
‘halt, halt zuriick, hemmt, unterdriickt’ cf. IE. 
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ax: ati:atu 78f. To these I add (der, dar) 3. 
‘ schaden.’ 

On (derb) ‘ gerinnen, dick werden’ cf. AJP. 
xx, 259. 

205. On dikan ‘ins Werk setzen’: Lat. fingo 
ef. Mod. Phil. 1v, 490f. 

206. Under dis- ‘ Einsicht’ in Goth. filu-deiset 
‘Schlaukeit’ should be given Norw. dial. disa 
‘stirre (undrende, lurende),’ ‘stare’ (cf. MLN. 
xxi, 147). 

On (du) ‘schiitteln ; stieben, ete.’ and its pos- 
sible derivativs see Color-Names 88 ff. ; TE. ax, etc., 
74 ff.; MLN. xx, 41f., xxu, 118 f. 

217. dvinan ‘abnehmen, schwinden’ is from 
*dhui-no- ‘shake, scatter, fall off, dwindle,’ a 
derivativ of dhuwi-, dhu-io-, dhou-jo- in ON. 
deyia ‘sterben,’ diia ‘schiitteln,’ Skt. dhiydte 
‘wird geschiittelt,’ Lat. suf-fio, etc., from dhi-: 
Skt. dhinéti ‘schiittelt, schiittelt aus, ab, ent- 
fernt, beseitigt,’ dhvan- ‘erléschen, schwinden, 
dunkeln,’ Gk. Oaveiv ‘ die,’ ete. (ef. Color-Names 
103 f.; TE. a”, ete., 76). 

229. On (femf) ‘schwellen’ in OE. fifel 
‘monster, giant,’ fifl, fimbol-, ete.: Lith. 
pampliys ‘Dickbauch,’ pampti ‘ aufdunsen,’ Lett. 
pampt, pempt, pumpt ‘schwellen,’ Gk, zropdos 
‘bubble, blister,’ etc., cf. xx11 (1907), 235. 

234. With farva ‘farbig’ ep. rather Av. 
pouru-sa- ‘scheckig, bunt,’ Skt. paru-sd- ‘kno- 
tig, uneben, schmutzig, fleckig, bunt,’ parus 
‘Knoten, Gelenk, Abschnitt,’ pérvan ‘ Knoten,’ 
ete. (cf. Color-Names 76). 

235. With fulka ‘Schar, Volk’ cp. Skt. 
prajya-s ‘ reichlich, viel’ from *plégio-s. 

237. Under felhan ‘bergen ete.’ is given ful- 
gen ‘folgen,’ This connection is credited to 
Wiedemann, PBB. 28, 17. My explanation in 
AJP. x1x (1898), 45 is exactly the same. I 
refer the words to a root pela-q- ‘approach ; 
bring together.’ Cp. esp., with Kluge, Skt. 
prnakti ‘setzt in Verbindung, beriihrt,’ OHG. 
felhan ‘zsfiigen,’? OE. féolan ‘adhere, apply 
oneself to, persevere in,’ Skt. upa-pre ‘ put one- 
self close to, be near,’ OHG. folgén ‘ folgen’: 
Gk. rédas ‘near,’ ete. 

252. On (fli) ‘spalten, sich 6ffnen, entblosst 
werden ’ (or rather ‘stretch out, spred out’) and 
its derivativs cf. IE. a® ete. 49, and (for flih and 
fit) Mod. Phil. rv, 491f. 
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254. For fleugan ‘fliegen’: Lith. plaukin 
‘schwimme’ cf. Color-Names 19, 

263. On (ber) 4., (bré, bru) ‘ wallen, sieden, 
brennen’ cf. Color-Names 23 ff. 

269. Under (bt) ‘spalten’ is given Bild, 
OHG. piladi, bilidi, ete. I agree with this but 
compare Bild with Ir. bil, bile, Welsh byl 
‘Rand,’ as in MHG. brem ‘Rand’: Lat. forma 
(ef. MLN. xxtv, 47). 

270. For a different explanation of the devel- 
opment in meaning in bidan ‘ warten’ see Mod. 
Phil. tv, 489f. This I define ‘hold, bear, en- 
dure, sustinere, ertragen ; intr. hold, hold on, 
hinhalten, still halten,’ IE. bheidh- ‘ drive, urge, 
compel, etc.; bear, hold, ete.’ 

274. With bautan ‘stossen ’ cp. Lith. baudzia 
‘strafe’ (MIN. xv, 237; cf. PBB. 35, 
164). 

284. blakon ‘ flackern’ in ON. blaka, blakra 
‘hin und her schlagen,’ etc.: Lat. flagrum is the 
same as blek, blak, blenk ‘ glinzen’ (cf. Color- 
Names 22). From this should be separated blaka 
‘schwarz,’ which is from pre-Germ, *mlogo-: 
Gk. duodyos ‘darkness,’ * (Hes. ), 
Ir. melg ‘death’ (cf. Jour. Germ. Phil. 1 (1898), 
297 ; Color-Names 73). 

285. blandan ‘ mischen,’ blind, etc., are referd 
to an IE, mlendh. This I have long done, com- 
paring Lett. ma’ /dit ‘irren, sich versehen,’ mw’ /- 
dét ‘herum irren’ from me/- in ON. milska ‘ Mi- 
schung,’ Lett. me’/st ‘verwirrt reden,’ Ir. mel- 
laim ‘betriige,’ Lith. milyju ‘verfehle, irre 
mich,’ mélas ‘Liige,’ Gk. duBdraxioxw ‘fehle, 
irre,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names 88, 109). Cp. also 
Gk. pedavOés * (Hes. ). 

(bles, blas) ‘ weiss sein, leuchten’ is unneces- 
sarily separated from blasen. Cp. esp. OE. blés 
‘blowing, blast,’ 5/ést ‘blast, flame, glare.’ This 
is a common enough change in meaning. To b/é 
‘blihen, blasen’ also belongs ‘ blécken.’ Cp. 
Gk. ¢Aéw ‘ gush out : babble, chatter.’ On this 
group of words see Color-Names 20 ff. 

286. blaita ‘bleich’ in OE. b/at ‘ pale, livid,’ 
blatian ‘ be pale,’ OHG. pleiza ‘ livor,’ related to 
ChSI. ‘ bleich’ and also Lith. blaivas ‘ hell, 
licht, niichtern’ (cf. Brugmann, Grd. 1’, 718). 
I compare with Gk. ¢Addw (PdAiw) ‘ overflow, 
flow out from,’ ¢Aoddw ‘cause to swell or fer- 
ment, heat, scorch, burn.’ From ‘flow out’ come 
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‘clear up’ in b/aivas, and ‘fade, become pale’ in 
the other words (cf. Color-Names 21, 98. ). 

287. blu 1. ‘schlagen, bliuen’ I derive from 
TE. mlu, mleu: Goth. gamalwjan ‘zermalmen, 
zerstossen,’ etc. (cf, Jour. Germ. Phil. 1, 295f. ). 
To this I also added OHG. b/édi ‘ zerbrechlich : 
gebrechlich, schwach ; zaghaft,’ ete., comparing 
ME. melwe ‘mellow,’ Skt. malvdé-s ‘unbesonnen, 
téricht,’ Lith. malvinu ‘mache zahm,’ Gk. 
‘blunt, duld ; dull, obtuse ; dim, faint, 
weak ; spiritless, slack, sluggish,’ ete. (cf. MLN. 
Xv, 326). 

(blu) 2. ‘ weich sein,’ however, is better referd 
to IE. bhlu-: Gk. pAéw ‘gush, overflow,’ Prva, 
prvlw ‘ overflow,’ PAvddw, etc. (MLN. 
xv, 326f.). 

288. bleuhan ‘brennen’: Gk. 
‘brenne ringsum’ is found in Color-Names 21. 

303. If (mak) ‘machen’ is compared with 
ChSl. mazati ‘schmieren,’ then certainly ON., 
Nicel. maka ‘smear, grease’ should be given 
here (ef. IE. az: avi : atu 34). 

313. To marzjan ‘hindern’ cannot belong 
MHG. merren (wrongly for merwen) ‘ anbinden, 
anschirren ; verbinden, vereinigen (zwo); ver- 
schwigern,’ with which cp. Gk. pdprrrw ‘greife, 
fasse, packe,’ Bpaya, Bpdfa * (ef. 
MLN. xxi, 41). They are, however, remctely 
related thru the root mer ‘press, crush’ (ibid. 
40f.; Class. Phil. m1, 76, 83). 

317. For meld ‘ Angeberei, Verleumdung’: 
Ir. mellaim ‘betriige,’ Lith. mélas ‘ Liige,’ ete. 
(ef. Color-Names 88 ; Mod. Phil. v, 281 f.). 

324. May not mila(n) ‘ Maul’ be rather re- 
lated to Skt. mauli-s ‘Spitze, Gipfel, Kopf,’ Gk. 
pavris ‘ Messer’ (cf. IF. xvi, 33) ? 

327. To (ja, je) pron. dem. (rel.) add ON. 
at ‘dass,’ Germ. *jat: Skt. yad ‘dass, so dass, 
damit’ (cf. AJP. xxvu, 63). 

330. (juk) 2. ‘streiten’ in Goth. jiuka 
‘Streit, Zank,’ jiukan ‘kimpfen’ I compared 
with MHG. jéuchen, jouchen ‘jagen, treiben,’ 
Av. yaozaiti ‘bewegt sich, zittert,?’ Arm. yuzem 
‘rege auf’ (cf. Mod. Phil. m (1905), 471; ef. 
also 4JP. x1x, 55, where OHG. jucchen ‘ juk- 
ken’ is also given). This comparison is based 
on Persson, Wz. 44, who, however, compares 
jiuka, jiukan with Skt. abhi-yuj- ‘angreifen.’ 
P. 570 the comparison with Av. yaozaiti, Arm. 
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yuzem is credited to Holthausen, KZ. xxxix, 
327. H.’s explanation is in JF. xx (1907), 
327, together with several other repeated ety- 
mologies.* 

331. On (ré) 1, ‘meinen’ [or rather ré, réi 
‘anordnen’] see IE. az : avi: atu 43 f. 

349. With rukka(n) ‘ Rocken’ ep. also MDu. 
raegh, Du. rag ‘Spinnengewebe,’ OLG. raginna 
‘Haar,’ OE. ragu ‘lichen’ (cf. MEN. xxi, 
149). 

355. With leufa ‘Lied’ cp. OSlav. Ujuti, Gk. 
Avooa, Arc. Aevros ‘wild’ (AJP. xxur, 200; 
cf. Uhlenbeck, PBB. xxx, 299, and Weigand 
ir, 67). 

357. lahan ‘tadeln’ is better compared with 
Lat. lacero ‘tear, mangle; censure, rail at,’ Gk. 
Adxos ‘rent,’ Cypr. dréAnxa * dmréppwya, etc. 
(MEN. xu (1898), 287). 

262. Janda ‘Land,’ primarily ‘Tal’ (: Pruss. 
lindan ‘Tal’ ) and landi(n) ‘Lende,’ i. e. ‘Weiche’ 
may be combined under a root lendh in Lith. 
lendd ‘krieche,’ léndyne ‘ Winkel,’ ete. (ef. 
MLN. xvur (1903), 16f.). Cf. Lewy, PBB. 
xxxir (1906), 136. 

364. To lerta, lurta ‘link’ add OE. be-lyrtan 
‘deceive.’ 

365. With limu ‘Glied, Zweig’ from li < bie- 
gen’ cp. Lat. limus ‘schief’ (LE. at : avi : atu 
38). Cp. Goth. lius: Lat. lituus (Walde, Et. 
Wb. 345). 

366. (lik) 1. is incorrectly defined ‘ gestalten, 
(nach)bilden.’ From such a meaning how shall 
weexplain Goth. leikan ‘placere, gefallen,’ OHG. 
lichon ‘ polire, glitten,’ MLG. lik ‘eben, gerade, 
gerecht, billig,’ Lith. lyguma ‘eben liegende 
Stelle, Ebene,’ /ygis ‘ Platte, Tonsur der Priester,’ 
etc.? Cf. MEN. xx, 39 f. 

367. lihkv means not only ‘leihen’ but also 
‘leave, linquere.’ Cp. OS. léhni ‘ verginglich,’ 
OE. /éne ‘temporary, transitory ; frail, infirm ; 
sinful.’ These cannot come from ‘lent,’ which 
the OE. word also means. 


8K. g. IF. xx, 317, ae. déall: gr. #4dw (Uhlenbeck, 
PBB. xxvi (1901), 317; Wood, Color-Names 59) ; 322 
Kragen: Krug (IF. xvi, 35); 324 ae. téorian: gr. 
Sedouat, ai. ddsa-s etc. (MLN. xvi (1901), 17; here also 
OE. tiedre); 326, ae. Ayssa, aisl. Aausn, etc.: ai. tdvas 
(AJP. xx, 267f.); 327, ae. gétan: lit. zudyti (MLN. 
Xv (1900), 96); 329, gr. ruy}, muydy, lat. pugnus (LP. 
Xvull, 29, tho I explain the meaning differently), etc. 
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368. libén ‘leben’ probably does not come 
from ‘tibrig sein’ but from ‘bleiben.’ It is true 
that ON. lifa means ‘iibrig sein, leben,’ But 
one meaning is not from the other but both from 
‘remain, continue.’ So NE. live ‘wohnen, 
dauern, bleiben ; leben.’ It is altogether proba- 
ble, therefore, that live comes from ‘stick, cling, 
remain.” Cp. esp. ChSl. Jtpéti ‘anhangen, 
haften.’ 

liba ‘Leben’ and liba ‘Leib’ are not the 
same. On the latter see MLN. xxiv, 49. 

vaisundi ‘Luftrohre, Speisréhre, [Ader] ’ 
should be referd to (vis) 2. ‘etwa fliissig oder 
feucht sein’ (cf. Color-Names 16). 

387. With vénwma ‘glinzend’ cp. Gk. jv-oy, 
Hom. ¢ivoy ‘leuchtend’ ( Color-Names 18). 

392. For (veb) 3. ‘Unsinn reden’: Lith. 
vapéti ‘schwatzen, plappern,’ etc., cf. MLN. xv 
(1900), 98. 

401. vulfu ‘Herrlichkeit’ should not be put 
under (vel) 4. ‘sehen’ unless this is made identi- 
eal with vel 2. ‘winden; drehen.’ Cp. Skt. 
valati ‘sich wenden; sich dussern, zeigen,’ 
valana-m ‘Wendung ; Wogen, Wallen ; Hervor- 
treten, Sichzeigen’ (cf. Color-Names 11). 

403. For valA(i)d ‘reseda luteola’ : 
litum cf. Jour. Germ. Phil. 11, 213 ff. 

407. With vik ‘weichen’ [‘bewegen, sich 
bewegen’] cp. also Lat. vigeo ‘be lively or vigor- 
ous; thrive,’ vigor ‘activity, force,’ etc. : Skt. 
vega-s ‘heftige Bewegung, Andrang, Geschwin- 
digkeit, Kraft, Wirkung,’ ete. (AJP. xxvu, 
60). 

411. For vila ‘ Befleckung’ : Lat. vitium cf. 
MLN. xvu (1902), 7. Cp. also OS. in-wid 
‘Bosheit, Tiicke’ (stem widja- = Lat. vitio-), 
OE. in-widd ‘deceitful, wicked’ (AJP. xxvu, 
62). 

413. With vila ‘List, Betrug’ cp. Lat. vilis, 
etc., Lith. véla ‘wire,’ root wei- ‘bend, twist’ 
(MLN. xvi (1901), 22 f.). 

For viska ‘ Wisch’: Lith. vizgad ‘zittere’ [and 
viskid. ‘bebe,’ Skt. vésati ‘ist titig, wirkt,’ 
véské-s ‘Schlinge zum Erwiirgen,’ Lat. viscera, 
etc., root wei-s- ‘twist, whirl’] cf. MLN. xv 
(1902), 8. 

415. vundra ‘ Wunder ’ certainly belongs to 
vend ‘winden, sich wenden.’ Cp. OE. windan 
‘wind, twist, turn, move, delay, hesitate,’ gewand 
‘being ashamed, hesitation,’ wandian ‘ hesitate, 
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care for, regard, stand in awe of,’ and, for 
meaning, OE. wafian ‘waver, hesitate, be 
amazed, wonder at, gaze in wonder at’ (MLN. 
Xv (1900), 98 ; cf. Skeat s. v. wonder). 

417. For vrempan ‘drehen, kriimmen’; Gk. 
péuBo ‘umherdrehen’ see xvii, 13 f. 

418. vritan ‘ritzen, einritzen, schreiben’ prob- 
ably comes from pre-Germ. wreid- ‘move to and 
fro, turn, rub, ete.’ Cp. early LRh. writen 
‘drehen, verdrehen,’ Du. wrijten ‘zanken,’ and, 
for meaning, MHG. riben ‘reibend wenden oder 
drehen, reiben, schminken,’ MLG. wriven reiben, 
wischen, scheuern, schleifen, zerreiben’ (cf. 
Mod. Phil. tv, 494). 

To vrifan ‘ drehen, winden, binden’ add ‘ rei- 
ben, beschmieren’: ON. rida ‘drehen, winden, 
binden ; bestreichen, beschmieren,’ N.Icel. ‘ knit, 
twist ; rub, smear.” These two sets of meanings 
I at one time referd to different roots (cf. Mod. 
Phil. tv, 495), but now see from Sylt writ ‘ rei- 
ben’ (Siebs, Sylter Lustsp. 221) that they go 
back to the same root wreit- ‘ twist, wind, turn, 
move back and forth, rub, ete.’ 

422. For saigula ‘ Hiebwaffe, Stock,’ [OHG. 
sigan ‘sich vorwiirts bewegen, sich senken,’ 
seigen ‘senken ; schleudern werfen,’ ete.]: Lat. 
sica ‘dagger,’ Lith. sykis ‘ Hieb,’ [Skt. sayaka 
‘Wurfgeschoss, Pfeil’] ef. MEN. xvii (1903), 
14. 

428. For a different explanation of Goth. 
sidus ‘Sitte’ see MEN. xvin, 13. 

434. For semén ‘schmausen’: 
‘ Bissen,’ ete. ef. TF. 120. 

435. serdan is incorrectly defined ‘ coire cum 
femina.’ Cp. MHG. serten ‘stuprare ; quiilen, 
plagen, belistigen; schlagen, hauen ; locken, 
verfiihren, tiiuschen, betriigen,’ zer-serten ‘ zer- 
hauen, -schneiden, -schlagen verderben ; intr. 
Scharten bekommen, verderben,’ etc., pre-Germ. 
*ser-to- ‘attack, assault; beat, strike; annoy, 
worry ; violate, etc.’: Skt. sisarti, sérati ‘ rennt, 
eilt, fliesst,’ abhi-sar- ‘ herbeieilen, hinzutreten, 
losgehen auf, jem. einen Liebesbesuch machen,’ 
Gk. dpyy ‘assault, attack ; eagerness, violence, 
passion or appetite,’ etc. (cf. Mod. Phil. v, 
283 f.). 

450. For skanka ‘schief’ [ON. skekkia ‘schief 
machen’]: schenken see IF. xvi, 27'; Mod. 


Gk. 


Phil, v (1907), 284. 
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453. sker 1. ‘scheren, schneiden’ [eig. 
‘sprengen’ ?] is perhaps identical with (sker) 2. 
‘ hiipfen, springen’ (cf. Color-Names 40 f.; IE. 
ax :ari:atu 135f.). From ‘spring’ also come 
‘spring back, shrink: become small, thin, 
sharp’ (whence also might come words for 
‘scrape, cut’) and ‘be sprung, bend, slant.’ 

457. With (skerz) 2. ‘eig. springen’ in ON. 
skjarr ‘scheu, furchtsam,’ skirra ‘ scheuchen,’ N. 
Icel. ‘ prevent, avert; refl. shrink from, shun’ 
cp. Lith. skersas ‘quer, schielend,’ Gk. érixdépovo 
‘schief, schriig,’ xdpoiov * wAdyov (cf. Color- 
Names 40). These undoubtedly come from sger 
‘spring,’ whence ‘spring back, shrink, shun’ 
and ‘spring aside, bend, slant.’ Cp. the follow- 
ing: OS. seurgan ‘avertere, wegstossen,’ MHG. 
schrege ‘schrag,’ OE. seringan ‘shrink’; MHG. 
schricken ‘springen ; erschrecken,’ OE. serincan 
‘shrink,’ OHG. skrenken ‘schrig stellen ; seit- 
wirts abweichen’; ON. skré&mi-hlaup ‘ attack to 
inspire fear,’ Sw. skramma ‘ erschrecken,’?’ MHG. 
schremen ‘biegen, kriimmen, schrige machen,’ 
OE. serimman ‘be bent’: ON. skrefa ‘go or 
spring with long strides,’ skrefask ‘shrink back 
with cowardice.’ 

458. (skel) 1. ‘spalten, trennen,’ skel 2. 
‘schallen,’ (skel) 3. ‘diirr werden,’ (skel) 5. 
‘schief, schriig sein,’ (skel) 6. ‘springen’ may 
possibly all come from IE. sqel- ‘ spring,’ whence 
‘burst, spalten’; ‘burst, crash, schallen’; ‘be 
sprung, schief sein’; ‘spring back, shrink, 
shrivel, diirr werden’ (cf. Color-Names 39f.). 
Perhaps here also skel 4. ‘schulden’ (= ‘ kurz 
kommen, mangeln’ ?). 

460. skalka ‘Knecht’ in Goth. skalks ‘ Die- 
ner.’ MHG. schale ‘ Knecht ; ungetreuer, arg-, 
hinterlistiger Mensch’ belongs better under (shel) 
5. ‘schief sein.’ Cp. MDu. scale ‘arglistig, 
gemein,’ Dan. skulke ‘sich hinwegschleichen.’ 
NE. skulk, ete. To (skel) 5. add also Lith. 
skelpiu ‘ wilbe,’ skélpas ‘ Leichengewélbe,’ OHG. 
scelp ‘Wolbung,’ ON. skiglf ‘Hochsitz,’ OE. 
seylf ‘peak, crag; pinnacle, turret’: skelban 
‘schwanken, zittern’ (ibid. ). 

462. skir(i)a ‘hell, klar, rein’ should be 
given under (ski) 2. ‘scheiden.? Cp. OE. scir 
‘district, shire,’ sciran ‘distinguish, decide ; get 
rid of’: scir ‘clear, bright’ and Lith. skédzu 
‘scheide,’ at-skaida ‘ Abteilung’: skaidris ‘hell, 
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klar’ (cf. Colorv-Names 66). Here also belong 
OHG. skéri ‘sagax, acer ad investigandum’: 
Gk. kipados * dAwné i. e. ‘der Gescheite’ ( Class. 
Phil. ut, 76). Other words given under (ski) 
3. ‘schief sein’ might better be here. 

466. With skauwna ‘Schirm’ cp. MHG. 
schonen (LE. ax: ati : atu 134). 

469. (skup, skuf, skub) 2. ‘sich biegen, wol- 
ben’ should be stricken out. OHG. scof, scopf 
‘Scheune,’ ete., belong under (sku) 2. ‘be- 
decken’; skufta ‘ Haupthaar,’ skauba ‘ Biischel, 
Biindel’ to skuf, skub 3. ‘schieben’ (ep. esp. 
OSI. skubati ‘vellere,’ Pol. skubaé ‘zupfen, 
pfliicken, raufen’) ; MHG. schopfen ‘stopfen ; 
geschwollen sein’ to schieben. Cp. ON. Aryngua 
‘drangen, pressen ; anfiillen, anschwellen.’ 

471. On skré 2. ‘ (htipfen) spritzen, stieben’ ; 
sker 2. ‘hiipfen, springen’ ef. Color-Names 40, 
56. 

473. (skrenk) 1. ‘schrig, kreuzweise stellen’ 
in OHG. skrenken ‘in verschrenkte Stellung 
bringen, schriig stellen ; intr. seitwiirts abwei- 
chen,’ scranchdn ‘in verschriinkter Stellung sein, 
schwanken, wanken,’ etc., is the same as skrenk 
2. ‘sich zsziehen’ in OSw. skrunkin ‘schrumpfig,’ 
Norw. dial. skrekka ‘ einschrumpfen,’ OK. scrin- 
can ‘shrink ; wither,’ NE. shrink ‘zusammen-, 
zuriickfahren, sich zsziehen’ (ep. OHG. skrenken 
‘seitwirts abweichen’), early Swab. verschrun- 
cken ‘ zsgeschrumpft,’ ete. (ef. Color-Names 44). 

474. (skri) 1. properly means ‘scratch, 
scrape,’ and may well be referd to sker ‘cut.’ 
Cp. Antw. af-schrijnen ‘de huid lichtjes afscha- 
ven, afwrijven’ (Cornelissen en Vervliet, Idioticon 
van et Antwerpsch Dialect 1537). 

skri 2. ‘schreien’ is probably from IE. sqrei, 
sgerei- ‘leap, spring’: Lith. skréti ‘sich schnell 
im Bogen oder Kreise bewegen,’ Lett. skrit 
‘laufen, fliegen,’ ete. Cp. Gk. oxaipw ‘ hop,’ 
OHG. scerén ‘ mutwillig sein, jauchzen,’ scern 
‘Scherz, Spott,’ Bav. gescher ‘Geschrei, Liirm’ 
( Color-Names 113). 

475. (skrut) ‘schnarchen, briillen’ probably 
meant primarily ‘make a harsh sound, crash.’ 
Cp. Norw. dial. skrota ‘indsnit, skure,’ ‘Kin- 
schnitt,’ skrutlen ‘ fliset, ujeevn ; skr@belig,’ Lith. 
skraudus ‘rauh, briichig.’ 


root sqreu- ‘cut, break,’ whence ‘be rough, 
make a harsh sound, scrape, grate, crash, ete.’ : 
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MDnu. pret. pl. scrowwen ‘ schreien,’?’ OHG. scrou- 
wezen ‘gannire, garrire, ON. skruma ‘schreien, 
prahlen,’ skrawme ‘ Prahler’ ; skrudningr ‘ Lirm, 
Rumpeln’ ; skritipr ‘zerbrechlich, spréde’: ‘Kra- 
chen,’ Norw. dial. skropa ‘schaben, kratzen,’ 
skrgypa ‘skryde,’ ‘prahlen,’ ete. (cf. Color- 
Names 114). 

476. For skribé ‘Schraube’: Lith. skverbid 
‘steche bohrend’ ef. PBB. xxiv, 5382. How- 
ever, I should now separate these words, compar- 
ing Schraube with Lat. serijpus ‘rough, sharp 
stone,’ ON. skrof ‘broken ice,’ Sw. skroflig 
‘rauh, uneben,’ skrubba ‘scheuern,’ MLG. 
schrubben ‘reiben, kratzen,’ etc. (cf. as above); 
but referring Lith. skverbit to MLG. schiiren 
‘scheuern, reiben,’ Gk. oxitpos ‘Abfall beim 
Behauen der Steine,’ ete. (ef. at : ati: atu 
136). 

479. (stek) 1. ‘bedecken’ is also in EFries. 
steken ‘stecken, verbergen,’ MHG.  stecken 
‘festsitzen, festhaften; festheften, befestigen,’ 
ete., base stheg- ‘stand, cause to stand, check, 
hold, stop, close, cover, ete.’: Skt. sthdgati, 
sthagayati ‘hemmt, verschliesst, verbirgt, ver- 
hiillt,’ Gk. oréyw ‘keep off, hold off; hold in 
check (tears), hold in, contain, cover over, shel- 
ter, protect.’ This is certainly more than 
‘tegere,’ and may be identified with (siek) 2. 
‘stehen, ragen, steif sein’ in EFries. staken 
‘stehend oder stillstehend machen, zum Stehen 
oder Halten bringen, Einhalt tun, hemmen, fest- 
setzen,’ ete. (cf. WIN. xx, 44; LE. at: avi: atu 
130; Mod. Phil. v, 285). 

490. stijon ‘Pferch, kleiner Stall’ together 
with Lith. stéine ‘ Pferdestall’ is better derived 
from sti ‘stehen’ (ef. IE. ax ete. 129). 

500. stréla, strél6 ‘Strahl’ and OSI. stréla 
‘Pfeil’ may be referd to OSI. stréti ‘ ausbreiten,’ 
MHG. strejen ‘spritzen, stieben’: Skt. starati 
‘streut,’ etc. (ef. TE. at ete. 182). 

With strikan ‘streichen’ ep. also Lat. strigadre 
‘be worn out, loose strength, cease,’ strigdsus 
‘lean, lank, thin,’ strix ‘furrow, groove, flute,’ 
Gk. orpé ‘row,’ ete. 

502. streuna ‘Schatz, Gewinn’ in OE. stréon 
‘Schatz, Reichtum, Gewinn, Wucher; Erzeu- 
gung,’ OHG. kistriuni ‘Gewinn, lucrum,’ ete., 
whence OE. strienan ‘erwerben ; erzeugen,’ 
OHG. gistriunan ‘lucrari,” MHG. striunen 
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‘schnoppernd umherstreifen,’ Bay. streunen ‘nach 
guten Bissen, kleinen Vorteilen umbhersuchen’ 
should be referd to (strw) 2. ‘streichen, streifen,’ 
Cp. Lith. strova ‘Speise, Kost,’ strovyju ‘ ver- 
zehre, esse,’ Gk. orepéw ‘rob, deprive,’ OE. 
striidan ‘plunder, ravage, destroy,’ strydan ‘rob, 
deprive,’ bestriepan ‘strip, rob, plunder,’ ete. 
(cf. Color-Names 81; JIE. ax 132; 
Mod. Phil. v, 279). For meaning cp. Skt. 
lotra-m. ‘ Beute, geraubtes Gut,’ Lat. lwerwm, 
ete. 

505 (spé) 2. is inadequately defined. For the 
IE. base spé see IE. ax etc. 125. Thus spédia 
‘spit’ = ‘stretcht out, long : late,’ and is closely 
related to Lat. spatium ; spddi ‘ Eile, Gelingen’ 
= ‘a stretching out: hastening’: Skt. sphati-s 
‘das Feistwerden, Mastung.’ 

512. (spi) 1. spitz sein.’ With spinuld ‘Steck- 
nadel’ cp. also Lith. spyna ‘ Vorlegeschloss’ : 
Gk. ody ‘Keil,’ OHG, span, Skt. sphyd-s 
‘Holzspan’ ; with spilé(n) ‘Speiler’ also Lett. 
spilét ‘klemmen, zwicken, spannen’ ; with spita, 
spits ‘Spiess’ cp. ON. spita ‘stecken,’ Lett. 
spdidit ‘driicken, dringen’ (cf. TE. az: ati: atu 
126 f.). 

519. (snak, snék) ‘schnauben, schniiffeln ; 
schwatzen,’ etc., are referd to an IE. root skné. 
For a different explanation see JE. az etc. 120 f. 

530. For smitan “schmieren, schmeissen’ : 
Lett. smaidit ‘schmeicheln’ see AJP. xx, 262 ; 
Mod. Phil. tv, 496 f. But I also compare Lett. 
smaida ‘ Licheln,’ Gk. peddw ‘smile,’ etc., root 
smei-d- ‘driicken, reiben, streichen, schmieren, 
sich driicken, schleichen, etc.’ The intransitiv 
meaning appears in Sw. smita ‘sich driicken, sich 
davon machen, schleichen,’ Skt. smaya-s ‘Stau- 
nen, Verwunderung ; Hochmut, Stolz,’ i. e. ‘a 
drawing back,’ expressing ‘ astonishment, wonder, 
shyness’ and ‘aloofness, haughtiness,’ smdyaté 
‘lachelt, lachelt verschimt errétet,’ etc. 

531. For (*smu) 1. (‘in feine Teilchen auf- 
lésen’) and its derivativs see Color-Names 95. 

532 ff. For the various Germ. bases s/ex, sliz, 
slux, see AJP. 40-61. 

533. With slek, slak ‘schlaff sein’ cp. also 
Lith. slogus ‘beschwerlich,’ sloga ‘Plage,’ 


slégiu ‘ bedriicke, presse,’ Lett. slédzu ‘ schliesse’ 
(AJP. xxiv, 42 ; Mod. Phil. v1, 450). 

535. Under slad ‘gleiten’ it is said: ‘‘ Ger- 
man. slad verhilt sich zu glad, wie slent zu glent, 
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slend zu glend, slid zu glid.’’ Quite true! But 
there is no reason for supposing that they are 
otherwise related than as rime-words. On this 
point see IF. 133-171. 

538. For slitan ‘reissen, schleissen’: Lith. 
skleidzid ‘breite aus’ cf. TF. 165. How- 
ever, slitan is better derived from pre-Germ. 
slei-d- ‘abstreifen, schleifen.’ 

539. For sliban ‘spalten’: Lith. skljpas 
‘Lappen, Stiickchen,’ sk/yptti ‘zerstiicken’ ef. 
IF, xxi, 165. Here also we may better refer 
to a root slei-p- ‘schleifen, abstreifen,’ with which 
ep. slei-b-: Lat. libare ‘beriihren, ein wenig 
wegnehmen, verletzen,’ dé-libare ‘abstreichen, 
abbrechen,”’ OHG. slifan ‘gleiten; schleifen,’ 
ete. 

541. For (sluk) 3. ‘schleichen’: Lith. slauziu 
‘krieche’ cf. AJP. xxtv, 48. 

slitan ‘schliessen’ may better be derived from 
pre-Germ. s/iid ‘zufallen lassen, zudriicken’: 
ON. sliita ‘hang down,’ Norw. dial. sliita ‘ hang 
down, bend over,’ ChSl. sludy ‘ Abhang,’ Lith. 
slaudziu ‘driicke, dringe, belistige’ (cf. AJP. 
xxiv, 49f.). For meaning ep. Lith. slégiu 
‘bedriicke, presse’: Lett. s/édzu ‘ schliesse.’ 

For (slut) 2. ‘schlaff herabhingen, schlaff, 
weich sein’: MHG. sléz, sléze ‘Schlossen,’ NE. 
sleet, etc., cf. AJP. xxtv, 49. 

544. With své, svéjan ‘sich schwingend bewe- 
gen’ cp. Skt. suvdti, savati ‘treibt an.’ Under 
this are given svafa ‘(das Schwingen) Anstreifen, 
Gleiten,’ to which are referd OE. swefel ‘ Win- 
del,’ OHG. swedil ‘ Umschlag,’ ete. Cp. Lith. 
sauczia ‘umgebe, umhiille,’ sautimas ‘das Umge- 
ben’ ( Color-Names 31 f.). 

546. For OE. swegl ‘ Himmel, Sonne,’ swegle 
‘hell, strahlend,’ ete.: Goth. suyil ‘Sonne’ see 
MLN. xvi (1901), 306. 

For svenkan ‘schwingen, biegen’: Skt. svdjaté 
‘umschlingt, umarmt’ [to which add_ svajd-s 
‘eine Art Schlange] cf. MZN. xvi (1901), 24. 

547. With svendan ‘schwinden’ cp. OE. 
swefrain ‘cease, subside,’ swodrain ‘be drowsy, 
sleep heavily,’ Ir. suthun ‘ dunce,’ Lith. siauczid 
‘tobe, wiite,’ siwntd® ‘werde toll,’ base sewet- 
‘swing, sway, fall away, subside’ (cf. Color- 
Names 96 ; IE. ax: atu 118). 

548. (*svap, *svab) ‘kehren, fegen’ are 
hardly related to Gk. coBéw ‘ scheuche, entferne 
schnell,’ etc. The Gk. words may be referd to a 
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root *tweg%-: Skt. twdti, tuijati ‘ dringt, stésst, 
treibt an ; Med. in schnelle Bewegung kommen,’ 
tuvdngati ‘springt,’ ON. Aoka ‘bewegen ; Platz 
machen, weichen,’ etc. (Class. Phil. m1, 78). 
For svap see JE. az ete. 118. 

sveb ‘schlafen’ in OE. swefan ‘cease, sleep, 
be ded,’ ete., is from an IE. root swep- ‘swing, 
sway, give way, subside’: ChSl. svepiti ‘agitare,’ 
NSI. svepati ‘wanken,’ Lith. supa ‘ wiege, 
schaukele.’ This is a change in meaning so 
common that it is strange that so many overlook 
it. For this and other examples see Color-Names 
33 f.; LE. ax: aru 116 ff. 

550. svarta ‘schwarz,’ Lat. surdus ‘indistinct, 
stupid, dull,’ sordes ‘mud’ come from ‘stir up, 
triiben.’ Cp. Lith. sverdu ‘schwanke, taumele,’ 
root swer- in svirus ‘schwebend,’ schwankend, 
baumelnd,’ sverid ‘ wage,’ etc., whence Germ. 
swerkan ‘sich verfinstern’ ( Color-Names 90 f.). 

551. As svel ‘schwelen’ comes from ‘smolder, 
waste away,’ it can hardly be compared with Gk. 
cékas ‘Glanz,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names 95f.). 
Moreover it is doubtful whether IE. sw- ever 
gives Gk. o-. The examples adduced can always 
be explaind in some other way. E. g. Gk. 
cédas ‘light’ and oddAos ‘swell, surge, rolling, 
disquiet’ may both be referd to a root tye-I- 
‘swell, roll, be agitated’: ON. Aylr ‘ noise,’ Aulr 
‘orator,’ OE. ge-Ayll ‘breeze,’ Ayle ‘orator, 
buffoon, jester,’ Gk. caddxwv ‘swaggerer, boas- 
ter’: Skt. tuya-s ‘stark, geschwind,’ tévist 
‘Kraft, Ungestiim,’ ON. /ysia ‘rush forth,’ 
Aausm ‘tumult,’ OHG. dosdn ‘brausen, tosen,’ 
Lith. tvoskinu ‘ schlage stark,’ tvaski ‘ schwatze ; 
glinze, leuchte,’ etc. From the same ultimate 
root, and showing the same development in mean- 
ing are Gk. ceiw ‘swing, shake,’ Skt. tvisdti ‘ ist 
in heftiger Bewegung, ist erregt, funkelt, glinzt,’ 
tvésd-s ‘heftig, ungestiim ; funkelnd, 
etc. (cf. Color-Names 51). 

555. For svitula ‘hell’: Lat. sidus ‘dry, 
clear’ (which, however, I refer to swed- : siid-) 
cp. Color-Names 100. 

svib 1. ‘drehend bewegen’ and svid 2. ‘ ablas- 
sen’ are identical, as are also svig 1. ‘sich beu- 
gen, nachgeben’ and svig 2. ‘schweigen.’ 

556. svd. ‘stillen, versdhnen’ rests on too un- 
certain ground. ON. séa ‘ feierlich téten’ may 
come from *swohan and be compared with OE. 
a-swogan ‘suffocate,’ geswogen in a swoon, ded, 
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silenced,’ pre-Germ. *sydq-, This is the Dehn- 
stufe of the root syeq-: Lith. suka ‘drehe,’ 
sunkis ‘schwer,’ Lett. sukt. ‘schwinden’ (cf. 
Color-Names 33; MLN. 16; IE. at: ari: 
atu 117). Cp. NSI. svepati ‘wanken’: ON. 
sofa ‘schlafen,’ suéfa ‘ einschlifern, beruhigen,’ 
sofa ‘feierlich téten,’ Skt. svapdyati ‘schlafert 
ein, tdtet.’ 

559. (24) With édra, adra ‘schnell’ in ON. 
ddr ‘friiher ; vormals,’ OE. @dre ‘at once,’ OS. 
adro ‘eilend, alsbald, friih,, OHG. atar ‘acer, 
celer, sagax’ cp. OHG. ata-haft ‘fortwahrend,’ 
Skt. dtati ‘ wandert, lauft,’ dtya-s ‘eilend’ (Pub. 
MILA. xtv (1899), 316; Color-Names 57). 
Comparison with dtati is credited to Fick. When 
and where? 

566. (197) Avaspian ‘ausléschen, vertilgen’: 
Lat. tesqua, Skt. tuecha, tucchyé ‘dde, nichtig,’ 
ChSl. tiztt ‘leer,’ credited to Petersson, JF. xx 
(1907), 367, was given by me years before AJP. 
xx (1899), 267; Color-Names 105. But I see 
no necessity of referring both to twesq¥-, since a 
simpler root exists: Av. tusen ‘sie entleeren 
sich,’ Bal. tusag ‘ausgehen, erléschen, verlassen 
werden, vermieden werden,’ tésag ‘ ausléschen,’ 
etc, Here also may belong Russ. tésklyj ‘ finster,’ 
OE. gefuxod ‘dark,’ Aéostre ‘dark, gloomy,’ 
ete. (ibid.; cf. Uhlenbeck, PBB. xxu1, 536). 

567. (208) Derb 2., derban ‘arbeiten’: Lith. 


dirbté ‘arbeiten,’ dérbas ‘ Arbeit’ is my com- 
parison: AJP. xx (1899), 258; JE. at: an: 
atu 78. 


570. (321) maidian : and. médian ‘bestechen ’ 
= OS. médian ‘ bezahlen,’ denom. to méda, OHG. 
miata ‘Miete,’ and has nothing to do with 
maidian ‘ schidigen.’ 

571. (349) ruk 2: ags. réoe ‘wild’ (Holt- 
hausen JF. xx, 328). Another repeated ety- 
mology. But the primary meaning is not ‘bril- 
len,’ but ‘break forth, burst forth,’ whence 
‘belch, bellow ; emit, exhale, smoke, etc.’ Cf. 
Pub. MLA. xtv (1899), 308 f. 

(363). Jleba, libia. For OS8., OE. lef 
‘schwach’: Lith. ‘schlank’ cf. IE. 
ax: ari: atu 40. 

(364). Jléva: and. lévian ‘iiberlassen ’ does not 
belong here but to daibd (369). 


Francis A. Woop. 


University of Chicago. 
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Brieut, J. W., and Mituer, R. D., The Ele- 
ments of English Versification. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1910. 


In most of our colleges the ordinary course in 
‘‘The History of English Literature’’ has long 
needed the aid of a proper text-book in the 
principles of English versification. Such a book 
must contain a fuller account of principles than 
can be found in the brief chapter on prosody 
usually appended to school and college rhetorics, 
but it must avoid the discussion of purely 
scholastic questions. It must go further than the 
safe ground of defining the simplest terms of 
prosody ; but it must not go beyond the limit of 
practical usefulness, into the discussion of confus- 
ing theories. The difficulty of preparing such a 
book has been the cause of its delay, and, perhaps, 
the actual appearance of such a book is the only 
thing that can convince many of the possibility of 
its production. 

The Elements of English Versification, by 
Professors Bright and Miller, is a text-book that 
fulfils the requirements in a remarkable degree. 
It makes no pretense of discussing theories or of 
contributing to them ; it advances the student’s 
knowledge into the varieties and finer points of 
the poet’s technique ; it ingeniously avoids the 
statement of ‘‘ half-truths’? that must be un- 
learned later. An example of this last virtue 
occurs on page 60. In avoiding the discussion of 
the effect of accent upon quantity, the authors 
remark : ‘‘ The usual effect of an accented syllable 
is that of increased force of utterance ; secondary 
effects, such as length or duration of the syllable 
or a change of pitch, may or may not in some 
degree accompany the force of utterance. The 
usual effect of an unaccented syllable is that of 
diminished or suppressed force of utterance.’’ 
Such feats of expression are not infrequent in the 
book, and they must have cost the authors many 
a ‘‘dream.’’ Possibly, however, the authors 
have not gone far enough in venturing statements 
that might well be made with safety. In their 
account of scansion and variety of verse-stress 
they might well have adduced and explained what 
Professor Gayley has emphasized as the ‘‘ elocu- 
tionary pause.’’* As it is, they do not attempt 


1See, Rep. Eng. Com., vol. 1, p. 510; English Poetry: 
Principles and Progress, p. lix. 
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to suggest a method of obviating the fall of the 

ictus upon derivative and inflectional endings, 

prefixes, particles, prepositions, and the like. 

For instance, the following line from Swinburne’s 

Atalanta in Calydon is scanned thus (p. 64) : 
That ft endéres outrage, and délorous days. 


But a use of the elocutionary pause before outrage 

would give the following : 

the elocutionary pause being compensated for by 

the emphasis laid upon otitrage, and by the suc- 

ceeding anapests. Again, the following scansion 


(p. 73), 
In words, as fashions, thé same rile will héld, 


might be arranged more in accord with the actual 
rhythm as follows : 


assuming an elocutionary pause after fashions, 
with compensation in the following anapest. But, 
at any rate, the authors’ method of scansion is of 
that simplicity beyond which there is only a con- 
fusion of unsettled theories about various kinds of 
pauses and substitutions. In the further interest 
of avoiding what seems forever debatable, only 
the following kinds of feet are recognized : 
iambic, trochaic, anapestic, dactylic, and the 
dactylic and anapestic peons (peon and anti- 
peon). 

The manner of presentation is beautifully lucid 
and orderly. The book assumes a willingness 
upon the part of the reader to begin at the 
beginning of the subject. After a delightful 
chapter in which the definitions of the elements 
of versifications (verse, rhythm, melody, meter, 
foot, etc.) are gradually developed from a com- 
parison of the verse and the sentence, the various 
meters are enumerated and illustrated at length. 
Then come chapters on the quality of sounds 
(where, perhaps, melody and harmony are in- 
sufficiently defined ; and tone-color unnecessarily 
abbreviated, although it usually tempts to undue 
length), and the scansion of meters. In the second 
part of the book is a fully illustrated description 
of the grouping of verses into non-stanzaic groups, 
stanzas, and complete poems of definite length 
(sonnet, ode, French forms). Everywhere the 
style is simple and clear. There is no vague and 
confusing utterance; no figurative statement 
loosely doing duty for definite committal ; no 
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‘‘ appreciative ’’ passages to interrupt the logical 
imparting of information. 

Next to the dexterity in avoiding pitfalls of 
theories, and the clearness of presentation, one is 
impressed by the abundance of illustrative material. 
This is what makes the book exceptionally useful 
for college classes,—for students who learn best 
by examples, but who, nevertheless, must learn, 
finally, the principles behind the examples. 
Page after page of quotations affords practice to 
the student, and opportunity to the instructor for 
gently adding or substracting whatever of princi- 
ple his individual persuasion may dictate. One 
is glad that the authors have not held too rigidly 
to their expressed purpose of omitting historical 
material. Here and there, scattered among the 
illustrations, are hints of the development of 
‘tumbling verse,’ of the caesura, and of special 
forms, such as the sonnet. A note might easily 
be added on the relation of enjambement (which, 
by the way, is not mentioned) in Chaucer and the 
Elizabethans, to the ‘ end-stop’ of the eighteenth 
century. Again, much vista, if not knowledge— 
much arousing of a student’s interest and curiosity, 
if not filling of his emptiness—might be gained by 
half-sentences referring, by the way, to remoter or 
different problems, such as the conjectural origin 
of verse-rhythm in the choral-dance, or our 
illogical inheritance of the names of the classical 
‘* quantity ’’ feet, or the dependence of the art of 
verse upon the nature of its material—sound—as 
compared with the dependance of the other arts 
upon their materials. 

As a whole, this text-book will be a very great 
aid to those who believe that the history of litera- 
ture should involve an understanding of the 
‘underlying technicalities of the more external 
side of poetry.’’ The cleverness and the truth of 
the book, and its clearness and fullness, in dealing 
with this difficult and too often neglected side of 
poetry, entitle it to a most hearty welcome from 
those who wish to teach facts rather than theory. 


BENJAMIN P. Kurtz. 
University of California. 
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Syntax of the French Verb, by Epwarp C. 
ARMSTRONG ; with exercises by De LA Warr 
B. Easter. New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1909. 12mo, 192 pp. 


Le livre de M. Armstrong, qui est accompagné 
d’exercices et muni d’un vocabulaire, pourra ¢tre 
employé avec profit dans l’enseignement du théme 
et de la composition, mais l’auteur s’est proposé 
encore une autre fin: il a voulu en faire un guide 
que les étudiants avancés pussent consulter en cas 
de difficulté et qui leur fournit chaque fois la solu- 
tion de leurs doutes. I] nous a done donné un 
exposé méthodique et raisonné des régles com- 
plexes qui gouvernent en francais la syntaxe du 
verbe. C'est précisément cet exposé que je vou- 
drais examiner ici. 

M. Armstrong écrit pour des lecteurs améri- 
cains, et c’est done la syntaxe du verbe francais 
telle qu’elle apparait 4 un étudiant de langue 
anglaise, qu’il va analyser devant nous. Point 
de vue trés légitime en l’espéce et de plus 
méthode trés efficace : les faits du langage, pris 
ainsi de biais, se détachent avec une tout autre 
netteté. Cela ne veut pas dire que |’ entreprise de 
M. Armstrong ait été aisée. Il a été trés am- 
bitieux : rompant avec une tradition commode 
mais détestable, il a prétendu étudier, non pas je 
ne sais quelle langue indéterminée qui de Malherbe 
i Anatole France serait par une surprenante 
fiction restée toujours identique 4 elle-méme, mais 
bien le langage méme de nos contemporains. Sa 
syntaxe est une syntaxe du verbe dans le francais 
des cinquante derniéres années. II lui a done 
fallu se défier de l’archaisme, lui faire une chasse 
incessante. La langue de Zola n’est pas celle de 
Bossuet ni méme celle de Balzac, et les électeurs de 
la troisicme République ne parlent plus comme les 
sujets du grand roi, ou méme les contemporains de 
Louis-Philippe. Mais pour sentir et faire valoir 
ces différences, il faut de la lecture et un sens 
pénétrant de la langue. Ni ni l’autre ne 
manquent 4 M. Armstrong, et il me semble qu’il 
s’est glissé fort peu d’archaismes dans son livre. 
Et c’est sans doute une chose assez nouvelle dans 
une grammaire francaise. 

Ce n’est pas 1a le seul obstacle que le plan 
de l’auteur |’ ait forcé surmonter. Le frangais 
des cinquante derniéres années ne forme pas un 
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tout indissoluble. I] est évident par exemple que 
la langue écrite et la langue parlée constituent 
deux grandes divisions qui ont assurément leurs 
points de contact, mais qui n’en sont pas moins 
essentiellement distinctes. Nul ne peut se vanter 
de connaitre la langue s’il ne sent cette distinction 
vraiment capitale. L’idée n’en est pas nouvelle, 
et elle se retrouve en particulier dans la plupart 
des travaux des grammairiens scandinaves sur la 
syntaxe francaise. Mais, sauf erreur, M. Arm- 
strong me semble le premier qui, dans un chapitre 
complet et important de la grammaire, ait cherché 
& en tirer un parti systématique. D’un bout a 
lautre de son exposé, il ne la perd pas de vue un 
seul instant: sans cesse il se demande 4 laquelle 
des deux grandes variétés du francais moderne 
appartiennent telle ou telle construction, tel ou tel 
moule de phrase, et toutes les fois que la réponse 
s’impose nettement il le note avec soin. Ainsi, 
grace 4 lui, nous voyons 4 l’euvre a la fois le 
styliste 4 qui la forme importe et l’ homme ordi- 
naire qui parle comme les mots lui viennent a la 
bouche. De 1a l’intérét que présentent les exem- 
ples accumulés dans ce livre. I] est 4 noter que 
le plus souvent ce ne sont pas des citations 
d’auteurs. Si M. Armstrong a emprunté aux 
livres ici ou 1a, i] a d’ordinaire, autant que je 
puis voir, fabriqué lui-méme ses exemples. <A 
mon avis, il a eu bien raison; non seulement 
pour le motif d’ordre pédagogique qu'il indique, 
concentrer le plus possible I’ attention de I’ étudiant 
sur le principe qu’il s’agit d’illustrer, mais pour 
un autre encore. J’ai sous les yeux une toute 
récente syntaxe du frangais, du reste trés conscien- 
cieuse et fort intéressante, mais ot la volonté de 
s’en tenir presque exclusivement a des citations et 
Véclectisme dans le choix de ces citations nuisent 
singuliérement 4 |’unité d’impression : Moliére y 
voisine avec le Supplément du Journal, Brune- 
tiére et Curel y coudoient Gyp et Bruant et bien 
d’autres encore ; le francais dit ‘‘ populaire’’ y 
étale avec complaisance ses constructions baroques, 
et l’inquiétante impression se dégage que c’est 
peut-étre 14 le francais de l’avenir. On voit 
bien 4 la fois l’origine et le danger de cette 
méthode. A force de vouloir séparer la langue 
parlée de la langue écrite et dans la difficulté od 
Von est souvent d’observer directement cette 
langue parlée on va la chercher 14 od 1’on est le 
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plus stir de ne pas la trouver mélée a l’autre, chez 
les auteurs qui écrivent dans la langue du 
‘*peuple.’’ On ne s’apercoit pas que Bruant 
et les autres font de la ‘‘littérature’’ encore, et 
qu’il y a une langue vulgaire des livres qui n’est 
pas celle de la rue. Mais on s’habitue ainsi a 
négliger des nuances que les Francais ne négligent 
pas, et pour avoir voulu étre trop accueillant au 
francais parlé d’ ‘‘en bas’’ on en vient 4 ne 
plus voir bien nettement en quoi consiste le francais 
parlé d’ ‘‘en haut.’’ M. Armstrong a renoncé non 
seulement 4 Bruant et i Gyp, mais méme au Matin 
et 4 M. Paul Bourget: son exposition en est 
moins pittoresque, plus séche, mais elle y gagne 
en clarté, en unité et, je crois, en fidélité. Je ne 
dis pas qu’il n’y ait quelques réserves 4 faire, et 
jen ferai tout 4 ’heure, mais elles sont d’impor- 
tance secondaire. 

Parmi tant de pages intéressantes, je veux 
surtout signaler ici le chapitre qui traite des 
verbes dont le complément est 4 l’infinitif soit 
simple soit accompagné des prépositions de ou 4. 
On y trouvera des tables trés précieuses et une 
foule d’élucidations et d’observations pénétrantes 
que, rassemblées et éclairées comme elles le sont 
ici, on chercherait en vain ailleurs. Ces paragra- 
phes donnent une trés bonne idée de la méthode et 
de la science de l’auteur. Je n’ai pas |’intention 
de rendre compte de la Syntaxe chapitre par 
chapitre ; le gain serait médiocre, et je crois en 
avoir assez dit pour montrer l’importance et 
Yoriginalité du livre. Peut-étre puis-je faire ici 
quelque chose de plus utile. M. Armstrong a 
voulu nous donner, en s’en tenant au verbe, un 
tableau de la langue parlée et écrite en France au 
commencement du xx® siécle. I] importe donc 
beaucoup a son dessein que ses exemples appartien- 
nent en effet 4 cette langue et 4 la subdivision 
indiquée. Dans l'ensemble il n’est pas douteux 
qu’il n’y ait, comme je l’ai dit, fort bien réussi. 
Mais lui-méme ne se dissimule pas que la tiche 
était difficile, et dans sa Préface il se demande si 
un étranger n’est pas trop audacieux de s’aventurer 
ainsi sur un terrain ot lui manquera malgré tout ce 
sir instinct qu’on ne posséde jamais que dans sa 
langue maternelle. Il est heureux pour nous que 
M. Armstrong ne se soit pas laissé effrayer par 
cette considération, et il est certain que s’il a été 
hardi il a été singuligrement heureux dans sa 
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hardiesse. Mais je crois répondre a l’appel con- 
tenu en quelque sorte dans cette phrase de sa 
Préface en examinant 4 mon tour ces exemples 
et en venant proposer 4 l’auteur mes doutes et 
mes hésitations,—sans attribuer plus d’ importance 
qu’il ne convient 4 mon seul témoignage sur des 
points parfois fort délicats, 

Avant de passer 4 ces remarques de détail, je 
voudrais pourtant soumettre 4 M. Armstrong 
quelques idées qui me sont venues en lisant et 
relisant son chapitre sur le subjonctif. Ce chapitre 
ne me satisfait pas complétement. Non que j’y 
apercoive des erreurs, ou que je trouve 4 redire aux 
analyses fines et précises de l’auteur. Mais il me 
semble qu’arrivé au bout du chapitre le lecteur 
s’arréte quelque peu perplexe. II est surpris de 
la complexité de la matiére, surpris de la subtilité 
et du flair des Francais qui ont pu créer ce dédale 
compliqué de régles, de distinctions et de nuances, 
et qui savent chaque jour s’y retrouver. Et je 
me demande si ce lecteur n’a pas raison de s’éton- 
ner. Est-il vrai que les choses se présentent tout 
a fait ainsi pour le Francais moyen? Ici je 
crois qu’il faut insister sur la distinction entre 
le frangais écrit et le francais parlé encore plus 
que ne |’a fait M. Armstrong. Dans la langue 
parlée, & prendre les choses un peu en gros, 
je distinguerais seulement deux emplois du sub- 
jonctif: 1. Le cas ot le subjonctif est néces- 
saire. Jl faut que tu viennes. Aucun Fran- 
cais ne dit: i faut que tu viens. Et 1a on 
emploie le subjonctif, 4 mon sens, pour la méme 
raison qu’on met de et non pas @ aprés tel ou 
tel verbe: parce qu’on a toujours entendu dire 
ainsi. Pourquoi la langue dans |’ensemble met le 
subjonctif aprés i/ faut que, c’est une autre ques- 
tion : il y en a peut-étre des raisons logiques, il y 
en a plus probablement des raisons historiques. 
Mais ou je me trompe fort, ou l’individu (et je le 
prends cultivé et raisonnant sur sa langue) ne met 
ici le subjonctif que par la force d’une habitude 
invincible : i/ faut que tu viennes ne forme presque 
pour lui qu’une expression unique. 2. Le cas ot 
le subjonctif est facultatif. Ici il y a choix possi- 
ble entre deux modes, et le raisonnement peut 


intervenir. La encore pourtant, 4 mon avis, il 


intervient peu. . Il y a, dans le frangais ordinaire, 
une tendance de plus en plus marquée 4 employer, 
partout od c’est possible, l’indicatif au lieu du 
subjonctif. Chez certaines personnes la tendance 
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est portée trés loin ; d’autres, sous |’ influence de 
la littérature et de l’enseignement de I’école, y 
résistent davantage ; certains auront des hésita- 
tions, des scrupules, mettront l’indicatif ici, et 1a, 
dans un cas analogue, retiendront brusquement le 
subjonctif. Choisissons un endroit od il y ait de 
Vombre (p. 63). Voila certainement un subjonc- 
tif qui peut admirablement se justifier, et beaucoup 
de gens ]’emploieront en effet ; d’ autres n’ hésiteront 
nullement a dire : Choisissons un endroit ov il y a 
de l' ombre, et méme parmi les gens de la premiére 
catégorie il s’en trouvera pour dire ainsi 4 1’ occa- 
sion, —quitte 4 revenir au subjonctif le lendemain. 
La grande différence, dans la conversation, entre 
lV indicatif et le subjonctif est surtout une diffé- 
rence de ton ; l’un est plus familier et peut méme 
étre vulgaire, l’autre est plus soutenu, plus digne 
et parfois (selon les cas) plus pédantesque. I] 
y a des gens avec qui il faut user beaucoup du 
subjonctif, et d’autres avec lesquels on peut 
risquer pas mal d’indicatifs ; de méme qu’ily a 
des gens 4 qui on dit M’sieu et d’autres a qui il 
faut dire Monsieur. Question d’ opportunité et de 
mesure. Dans la langue littéraire naturellement 
la distinction logique entre l’indicatif et le sub- 
jonctif reprend tous ses droits. Et c’est surtout 
pour cette langue que valent les analyses de M. 
Armstrong. II s’agit ici, le plus souvent, de 
finesses de style, et la subtilité y est de mise. 
Mais méme dans la langue écrite bien des sub- 
jonctifs n’ont pas d’autre raison d’étre que de 
donner plus de tenue 4 la phrase, et plus d’un 
indicatif est surtout un souvenir plus ou moins 
conscient de la langue parlée. 

Je viens maintenant aux remarques que j’ai 
annoncées : 

P. 8. Je le fais examiner les documents (cf. 
p- 9).—Lui me semble beaucoup plus fréquent 
dans la langue parlée. 


P. 15. ‘‘Il me faudra lui parler’’ is not 
used.—Pourrait s’employer, 4 mon avis. De 
méme: il me faut vous parler, etc., p. 61. ‘Tl 


faudra que je lui parle’’ could be used.—Je 
dirais: est la forme usuelle. 7 faudra lui parler 
s’emploie surtout dans le sens de: ‘‘ We shall 
have to speak to him’’ (ou: ‘‘One of us will 
have. . .’’). 
% P. 18. Ils s’en sont allés.—Ne serait-il pas bon 
de noter la fréquence de : ils se sont en allés? 

P. 23. Lui ou sa scur sera le premier a 
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arriver.—Ou bien on tournerait autrement, ou 
bien ‘‘c’est sa scour ou lui qui arriveront les 
premiers’’ sera, je crois, la phrase qui se 
présentera naturellement 4 esprit: ce pluriel 
surprendra moins (malgré son étrangeté) que 
le masculin dans la phrase de M. Armstrong. 

P. 25, Des has the same meaning as depuis, 
but it is far less frequent.—Pas tout 4-fait, 4 mon 
avis: il y a une différence entre des le matin et 
depuis le matin. 

P. 30. Alors il sera parti pour les plages.—Je di- 
rais plutdt : pour le bord de la mer, les bains de mer. 

P. 34. Le premier cable sous-marin fut posé en 
1851, mais ce n’ était qu’en 1858 que l’on établit 
la communication télégraphique entre l’ Europe et 
lV Amérique.---N’y a-t-il pas la un lapsus pour : 
est (ou fut) ? 

P. 37. Aux verbes dont le prétérit prend un 
sens spécial, ajouter : je voulus, I insisted on. . . 
(and won my point). 

P. 42. A mon avis le passé antérieur sur- 
composé (double compound perfect) est trés 
fréquent dans la conversation familiére, od il 
rend de grands services. On s’en défie quand 
on écrit, car les grammaires ne lui ont jamais 
nettement donné droit de cité. On le trouve 
pourtant de temps en temps dans les livres, et 
moins rarement qu’on ne croirait. 

P. 48. Le ciel m’en conserve.—Lisez : préserve. 

Qui vive? Un ami.—Plutét : Ami. 

P. 54. Pensez-vous qu’il pleuve demain? Pen- 
sez-vous qu’il plewvra demain ?—I1 m’est impossi- 
ble de voir ici la différence que signale M. 
Armstrong. Selon moi la seconde phrase est 
un peu plus courante, la premiére un peu plus 
littéraire.’’ 

P. 58. Il m’ennuie que vous soyez en retard. — 
Noter que i/ m’ennuie s’en va devant cela (¢a) 
m’ ennuie; de méme il lui fiche de . . . devant 
cela le fichede... 

P. 59. Que ce ne soit pas mon avis, je vous I’ ai 
déja dit, madame.—Le subjonctif me semble 
employé ici simplement pour annoncer que la 
phrase dépend d’un verbe 4 venir et pour éviter 
ainsi la légére obscurité qui résulterait du début 
insolite: Que ce n’est pas mon avis... (ou 
l’on ne voit pas le sens de que). 

P. 61. Il dit ne pas vouloir le faire. —On évite 
cette tournure, je crois, dans la langue écrite 
aussi bien que dans la langue parlée. 
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P. 62. Je désespére que je réussisse. —Ne se dit 
guére. Je désespére de réussir.—Trés courant 
dans tous les styles. 

P. 63. Sil existe un homme qui xe puisse 
comprendre cela, je voudrais le trouver.—La 
négation ne... pas me semble presque aussi 
fréquente dans ces phrases que le simple ne. 

P. 67. Il sera bienvenu, d’oi qu’il vienne.— 
Plus souvent : Je bienvenu. 

P. 68. Tout... que avec lindicatif ou le 
subjonctif. Il ne me semble pas qu’il y ait 
aucune différence de sens. J’expliquerais les 
choses ainsi. Yout .. . que se construisait au- 
trefois réguliérement avec I’ indicatif, et se retrouve 
encore souvent employé ainsi ; mais d’aprés |’ an- 
alogie de quelque... que, si. . . que on en vient 
de plus en plus a le construire avec le subjone- 
tif. Il y a done lutte entre deux tendances, 
Pune traditionnelle, l’autre (probablement la plus 
forte) analogique. La lutte pourra se prolonger 
longtemps, car la locution n’appartient pas au 
vocabulaire de la conversation courante. 

P. 69. Etes-vous si fatigué que vous ne 
veuillez m’accompagner?—Le pas me semble 


presque nécessaire ici. Cf. remarque sur la 
63. 

P. 70, 2b. Notez les exceptions: tant mieux, 
tant pis. 


P. 70, 3. Ils niront pas 4 moins que vous n’y 
insistiez.—Je dirais simplement : 4 moins que vous 
n’insistiez. Cf. p. 103. Je suis allé jusqu’a y 
insister.—Plutot : sur ce point, ou familigrement : 
la dessus. 

P. 74. Il la fait sans qu’on (ne) le lui ait 
dit.—Je supprimerais complétement le ne. 

P. 75. Ne serait-il pas bon de noter que: il 
Va fait pour qu’il vous plaise, est presque im- 
possible au sens de : ‘‘ He did it to please you’’ ? 

P. 79. Méme s’il voulait le faire, je ne crois 
pas qu’il le pat. —Conversation : pourrait. Cf. p. 
78. Je n’ai jamais cru qu’il le fit. —Conversa- 
tion : ferait. 

P. 80. Ii n’aurait pas dit que je fusse son ami, 
Je ne croyais pas qu’il edt volé l’ argent.—Etais, 
avait s’emploieraient trés bien ici dans la conversa- 
tion, 

P. 88. Il aime 4 déjeuner bien.— Bien déjeuner 
est plus naturel. De méme: voila parler bien 
(p. 90) surprend un peu. Plutdt: voila parler 
comme il faut, voila (qui est) bien parler. 
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P. 90. Il dit ne pouvoir pas venir.—Ne pas 
pouvoir me semble plus naturel, et la phrase or- 
dinaire serait ici: il dit qu’il ne peut pas venir. 
(M. Armstrong le sait bien, mais le comprendra- 
t-on d’aprés I’énoneé de son paragraphe) ? 

P. 91. Ila manqué de tomber.—J’ indiquerais 
que le de n’est pas nécessaire. De méme p, 62 
dans: Je ne nie pas de vous avoir dit cela. 

Penser au sens de ‘just miss’ me semble nette- 
ment archaique. 

J’enverrai le chercher. —Plutdt : je l’enverrai 
chercher. 

J’ ai déja été le voir. I] fut s’asseoir.—Ne fau- 
drait-il pas noter que la premiére phrase est de la 
langue la plus courante, que la seconde au con- 
traire est rare méme dans la littérature ? 

P. 95. Il était le premier & arriver, le troisiéme 
4 partir, et le seul 4 échapper.—On ne saisit pas 
bien le sens de cet imparfait. Est-ce: ce jour-la? 
Ou s’agit-il d’une action répétée (He used to be, 
he always was. ..)? 

P. 96. Je lui ai payé a déjeuner.—Ne serait- 
ce pas plutét Junch que breakfast ? 

P. 102. Vous le conseillerez de se taire.—Je 
dirais ui (mais: vous /e conseillerez), 

P, 107, L’oceasion offrant, j’ accepterais,—Je 
dirais s’ offrant. 

P, 111, Elle s’est coupée & la main (she has 
cut her hand); elle s’est coupé la main (she has 
cut off her hand),—La distinction est juste, mais 
jai peur que l’anglais ne soit ici (comme souvent 
quand il s’agit de mouvements) plus amoureux 
de la précision que le frangais, Il est certain 
qu’on entend trés souvent : il s’est coupé le doigt, 
alors qu’on veut parler d’un simple bobo. 

J’ai loué tout 4 ’heure M, Armstrong d’ avoir 
le plus souvent composé ses exemples lui-méme, 
Ce n’est pas qu’on ne sente ici ou li un désavan- 
tage de cette méthode, L’auteur voulant dans tel 
cas épuiser tous les possibles afin de montrer les 
différents aspects de l’application d’une régle 
aboutit 4 l’occasion 4 des phrases qui quoique 
trds correctes ne sont nullement courantes ; il faut 
parfois faire un effort pour se représenter dans 


quelles circonstances on les emploierait. Ainsi : 
Je ne crus pas qu'il le fit, p. 76. 
Quand je partis, ils restaient, p. 39. (Cet im- 


parfait ne s’accorde guére ici avec le sens du 
verbe ‘ rester’ ). 
Il ne m’a pas écrit qu’il vienne, or vint, p. 


. 
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78.—L’imparfait du subjonctif me semble bien 
peu naturel ici, Vienne est trés correct, mais 
viendra (ou viendrait) sont certainement les 
formes de la conversation, 

Je ne sais pas qu’il soit malade, p. 54.—II me 
semble que ce subjonctif aménerait presque néces- 
sairement : je ne sache pas. 

Savez-vous qu’il soit malade? (Do you know 
whether he is sick?) p. 54.—Sans doute, mais 
ne faudrait-il pas noter que l’équivalent courant 
de l'anglais est: savez-vous s’il est malade ? 

Il y a beaucoup (it is almost sure), p, 58.—Je 
ne comprends pas, Peut-étre un mot est-il tombé 
apres beaucoup ? 

Quelques fautes d’impression: p, 40, 1, 23: a 
demande, lisez demandé ; al fouillé, lisez ai; p. 
42, 1.10: repondais, lisez répondais ; p, 46, 1. 
13-15 : une incendie. . . se serait déclarée, lisez 
un, .. déclaré. 

Dans toutes ces remarques il y a bien des 
minuties, mais peut-étre ne sont-elles pas hors de 
place quand il s’agit d’un livre od tout est soigné 
jusque dans le détail; et d’autre part si j’ai volon- 
tiers employé les formules d’atténuation, ce n’ est 
pas par une affectation de politesse, c’est simple- 
ment parce qu’en matiére de syntaxe moderne on 
ne saurait trop se garder du dogmatisme: il est tel 
cas oi il n’est pas seulement difficile de se rendre 
compte de ce que disent les autres, il devient 
malaisé de savoir ce qu’on dit soi-méme. J’espére 
qu’en tout cas mes observations montreront a 
Vauteur l’intérét que j’ai pris 4 son livre et 
Vestime qu’il m’a inspirée. On ne peut que 
souhaiter le prompt achévement de la grammaire- 
compléte que M, Armstrong promet de nous don- 
ner en collaboration avec M. Kuersteiner. 


Lucien Fouet 


Université de Californie. ( Paris). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SEVERAL VERBAL QUERIES. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—May I call your attention to a peculiar 
use of the word ‘‘fewter’’ in The Second Report 
of Doctor Faustus (1594), chap. 6, where the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: ‘‘and there upon with a 
boone courage aduancing himselfe vppon bis toes, 
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and weeding himselfe in the best Germane fash- 
ion, as he could very well, began to trauaile vnto 
her, but rembring his bad apparell stept backe 
and blusht, and hid his face, but sodainely re- 
tourning againe as if he had known now how 
rather to become his weedes began to fewter him- 
selfe, but O wonder, his habite was changed with 
his thought and he was now no more Wagner but 
Armisuerio the Ladies Lorde.’’ 

Professor Browne has kindly informed me that 
the meaning here indicated by ‘‘ fewter’’ (1%. ¢., 
‘prink up’) is quite new to him, and I too 
know of no place where it is similarly used. Can 
any of your correspondents give other instances of 
its use in this sense ? 

Another mysterious passage in this same ‘‘Sec- 
ond Report of Dr. Faustus’’ is found in chap. 2 : 
‘So long they druncke, that at last they came to 
be within a little of druncke, fetching ouer the 
Green nine Muses so often at sundry drafts. . .’’ 
What can be the meaning of the ‘‘Green nine 
Muses?’’ Was it a drinking formula, a toast, or 
a song, or what ? 

Lastly, may I notice the interesting passage in 
chap. 22 :—‘‘ the Elephant flying from the horse 
and the horse following the Elephant, as you might 
see Seignior Propsero lead the way in Mile end 
Greene in the ringles.’” Who or what was ‘‘ Seig- 
nior Propsero?’’ Was he Marocco the ‘‘ danc- 
ing horse ’’ we find mentioned in Love’s Labour’ s 
Lost, or has it any reference to the name in the 
Tempest ; or was it the name of a celebrated 
racing horse of the time (1594) ? 

So far I have not been able to elicit any infor- 
mation upon any of the passages mentioned, and 
I should be very grateful to any one who can give 
some light upon them. 


Aurrep E. RicHarps. 
Munich, Bavaria. 


Luioyp’s NorTHERN ENGLISH. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The revised edition of Lloyd’s Northern 
English has already formed the subject of at least 
two brief reviews, the one appearing in Englische 
Studien, xl, 3, 403 ff., the other in Beiblatt zur 
Anglia, Feb. 1909 ; and I purpose here simply 
to point out a few typographical errors, which 
may be corrected in the next edition of Lloyd’s 
excellent little book. The errors that I have 
observed are the following : 

P. 7, 1. 12: for ‘‘hard palate’’ read ‘‘ soft 
palate.’’ The author is describing labio-velar 


sounds, in the formation of which the back of the 
tongue and the soft palate are brought into 
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play.—Considerable confusion prevails in the 
distribution of the vowels a: and a:. Thus a: is 
found in pa:dz, ka:vz, ha:ve § 145, ra:dX § 228, 
fa:dx p. 55, 1. 16, p. 69, 1. 4, but the back a: in 
the transcription of ‘‘ half,’’ ‘‘ path,’’ ‘‘ father,’’ 
‘*rather,’? § 141. Similarly the word ‘hard ’’ 
has a: § 239, but a: § 200. <A small r, which 
Lloyd uses to indicate a coronal vowel, should be 
placed over the second vowel in the transcription 
of ‘‘rather’’ § 141, and also of ‘‘sugar-tongs’”’ 
p. 125, 1. 7.—P. 39, 1. 10: ‘‘ woman’”’ is tran- 
scribed as wamon, but as wuman p. 40, 1]. 5, and 
as wumon § 147, § 235, p. 99, 1. 20.—P. 46, 1. 
25: e:t in the preterit e:tt, in eli’ve:t/an p. 79, 1. 
25, and in merime:tkin, p. 109, 1. 11, should be 
e:, to conform to Lloyd’s practice of writing e: 
before voiceless sounds. On the other hand, e: in 
o'ke:zsn, p. 79, 1. 20, ought to be e:t..—§ 227 
and p. 113, 1. 1: dandan is not consistent with 
landnnz p. 35, 1. 1, and lJandon, p. 35, 1. 6.— 
P. 79, 1. 1: bro:kan appears by the side of 
bro:kan, 1. 4.—§ 234: ju:zu:oli and juzzu-ali, p. 
61, l. 1, are evidently incorrect. Whether Lloyd 
would now write ju:zuali is a question that can’t 
be answered ; cf. ju:zwali p. 101, 1. 18, and see 
Schréer’s comment in Eng. Stud. xl, 3, 403.— 
P. 75, 1. 21: the j in vik’to:rjas should be i ; for 
if 7 were pronounced, the preceding r would tend 
to disappear. Lloyd has the better notation in this 
class of words, for example, in 7:’i:rial p. 75, 1. 18, 
mo’'tiz:rialz p. 113, 1. 5. Jespersen,’ it is true, de- 
fends the use of the group 7j.—P. 87, 1. 14: for 
nju:zpepk read nju:zpe:pX, as in § 232.—P. 87, 1. 
22: for mox read mo:A, as in § 153.—P. 91, 1. 
10: for litd read Jitl:, as in 1. 22.—P. 97, 1. 8: 
the transcription of ‘‘apothecary’s’’ as v’podakeriz 
and of ‘‘apothecary’’ as v'podakeri, p. 99, 1. 9, 
looks very unusual for British English. One 
would expect A instead of ¢ in Lloyd’s notation of 
the syllable next to the last; ef. imadzinari, p. 
103, 1. 3.—P. 99, 1. 28: for eks'pektin read 
eks'pektin, as on p. 111, 1. 22 ; and for eks'ple:in 
p. 101, 1. 11, read eks’ple:in, as in § 225.—P. 
105, 1. 26: in the transcription of ‘‘ better 
already,’’ r should not form a coronal vowel in 
the final syllable of ‘‘ better,’’ but should have its 
full value as a consonant before the initial 0: of 
0:l'redi.—P. 109, 1. 20, and p. 127, 1. 18: the 
final vowel in the notation of ‘‘ prefer ’’ ought to 
be marked long.—P. 123, 1. 25: ‘‘they’re’’ is 
transcribed as Se:, but seems to have elsewhere a 
close e:, as, for instance, on pp. 101, 109, 113, 
121.—P. 125, 1. 13: bad is probably a mistake 
for bat, unless one may regard the d in bad as due 
to assimilation of ¢ before the following 8 in dis. 


1Cf. Western, Englische Lautlehre?, § 16. 
2A Modern English Grammar, p. 373. 
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The form bad occurs in Lloyd’s type of careless, 
rapid English ; and the substitution of d for ¢ in 
‘*but’’ is, moreover, common in the speech of 
illiterate natives of Yorkshire. I am inclined to 
think, however, that the d in bad is a printer’s 
error. 

It may be worth while to explain what Lloyd 
means by saying, in Northern English, § 92, that 
Northern English 9: and o are both ‘‘ more 
decidedly half-open than German short o.’’ In 
his classification of the vowels, Lloyd treats a: 
and 0 as half-open ; hence when he affirms that 
the 9: and o of Northern England are more 
decidedly half-open than German short 0, he 
means merely that they are more decidedly open 
than German short 0. It is not surprising that 
Western ® finds Lloyd’s statement unintelligible, 
especially as Lloyd * appears to make the mistake 
of identifying Northern English 9: with the vowel 
in French ‘‘ tort.’’ 

A. Reap. 

Louisiana State University. 


On THE ForRM OF THE SONNET. 


To the Editor of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sir :—The table of rime combinations in the 
English sonnet published by Mr. L. T. Weeks in 
the June number of Modern Language Notes 
leaves something to be desired in point of clarity. 
In his explanation of the table Mr. Weeks says 
(p. 176): ‘‘ Where any of the octave rimes, A, 
B, C, or D, are carried over from the octave into 
the sestet, they are still printed in capitals, this 
being always the sign of an octave rime.’’ Ap- 
plying this rule to Spenser’s Amoretti, we have, 
as the formula for 87 out of 88 of the series, 
ABAB BCBC-CeCef. Yet in the table this 
combination does not appear at all! Instead we 
have ABAB BCBC-efe egg, which does not at 
all represent the real rime-relation of the Spen- 
serian sonnet. 

And the trouble is much deeper than a mere 
confusion of rime-symbols. The Elizabethan 
sonnet does not consist of an octave and a sestet, 
but of three quatrains and a couplet. This is 
its prevailing structure in thought as well as in 
rime. Sidney affords the connecting link between 
the Italian and Elizabethan forms, with his 
abbaabba eded ee frequently divided in thought 
both after the octave and before the couplet. 
The typical Shaksperian structure, in which the 
division into octave and sestet has no meaning at 
all, is shown in’Sonnet LxXIII. 


3 Op. cit., § 10. 
‘ Northern English?, § 92. 
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That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 


In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 


This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


H. M. 
University of Missouri. 


Obituary. 


JOHN ERNST MATZKE. 


In the death of Professor John E. Matzke, 
which occurred suddenly in the City of Mexico, 
September 18, 1910, American Romance schol- 
arship has lost one of its leading representatives. 
Born in Breslau, Germany, October 20, 1862, he 
received his collegiate education at Hope College, 
and, having passed in 1888 his examinations for 
the doctorate at the Johns Hopkins, was succes- 
sively professor in Bowdoin College and the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and associate in the Johns 
Hopkins faculty, before assuming in 1893 the 
headship of the department of Romance Lan- 
guages in Stanford University, where he remained 
for the seventeen years that have since elapsed. 
The forty-six books, journal articles, and reviews 
that have appeared over his signature in the 
twenty-four years since he began to write bear 
testimony, by the notable evenness of their dis- 
tribution through the time of his scholarly activ- 
ity, to the steadiness and constancy of his inves- 
tigations, while their ever-increasing grasp and 
penetration manifested that he would still have 
had before him his period of greatest maturity 
and productiveness, As the editor of text-books 


in French and Spanish, by his work in modern 
French literature, and particularly by his editions 
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and studies in Old French literature and by his 
researches in the field of French historical gram- 
mar, he has contributed in no small measure to 
the advance of Romance teaching and scholarship 
in the United States. To the accompanying 
bibliography of his published work there will 
still remain to be added an article on Sir Beves 
of Hamtoun which will shortly appear in Modern 
Philology ; another on the Roman du Chatelain de 
Couci and Fauchet’s Chronique, ready for the 
proposed volume of studies in honor of A. Mar- 
shall Elliott ; still another on The Legend of the 
Eaten Heart ; a critical edition of the Chatelain 
de Couci, so nearly completed that its publication 
is assured; and perhaps some other studies far 
enough advanced to render their appearance 
probable. 

Professor Matzke will be sorely missed, and his 
place can not easily be filled, but his personality 
and his varied activities have left an impression 
upon the scholarship of the country which assures 
the permanence of his influence. 


Review of Sachs’ Geschlechtswechsel im Franzisischen. 
MLN. 11 (1887), 167-168. 

Modern Picard biew from bellum. MLN. 1v (1889), 
8-11. 


Review of Wolfilin’s Ueber die Latinitét der Perigrinatio ad 
loca sancta. MLN. tv (1889), 218-219. 

Review of Schele de Vere’s edition of Moliére’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. MLN. tv (1889), 248-249. 

Review of Haas’ Zur Geschichte des 1 vor folgendem Con- 
sonanten. MLN. tv (1889), 249-251, 

Review of Waldner’s Quellen des parasitischen i, and of 
Sabersky’s Parasitische i. MIN. v (1890), 50-53. 

Review of Jespersen’s Articulation of Speech Sounds. 
MLN. v (1890), 86-87. 

Dialektische Eigenthiimlichkeiten in der Entwickelung des 
mouillierten | im Alifranzdsischen. PMLA. Vv (1890), 
52-108; also separately, Paris, Welter, 1890. 57 pp. 
(Johns Hopkins dissertation ). 

The Development of el into l’ in the Romance Languages. 
MLN. vy (1890), 177-179. 
Edition of Hugo’s Hernani. 

xxvii, 201 pp. 

The Historical Hernani. MLN. vi (1891), 37-41. 

A Study of the Versification and Rimes of Hugo’s 
Hernani. MLN, vi (1891), 168-171. 

Some Remarks on the Development of ct in the Romance 
Languages. MLN. vi (1891), 136-139. 

Tin French lieu = Latin locum. MLN. vit (1892), 65-69. 

Review of Rousselot’s La méthode graphique, and of 
Koschwitz’s La phonétique expérimentale MLN. vu 
(1892), 146-149. 

On the Sources of the Italian and English Idioms meaning 
‘To take Time by the Forelock.’? PMLA. vim (1893), 
303-334. 


Boston, Heath, 1891. 
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Review of Schwan’s Grammatik des Alifranzisischen. 
MLN. 1x (1894), 103-110. 

Diez Memorial. MLN, 1x (1894), 192. 

On the Pronunciation of the French Nasal Vowels, in, 
ain, ein in the XVI and XVII Centuries. PMLA. 
rx (1894), 451-461. 

Review of Garner’s edition of Hugo’s Ruy Blas. MLN. 
x (1895), 140-143. 

Ueber die Aussprache des altfranzésischen ue von latein- 
ischem 0. ZRPh. xx (1896), 1-14. 

Edition of Tamayo y Baus’ Un Drama Nuevo. New York, 
Jenkins, 1897. iv, 107 pp. 

First Spanish Readings. Boston, Heath, 1897. iv, 219 pp. 

A Primer of French Pronunciation. New York, Holt, 
1897. vi, 73 pp. 8d edition, revised, 1905. xi, 104 pp. 

The Question of Free and Checked Vowels in Gallic 
Popular Latin. x1 (1898), 1-41. 

The Unity of Place in the Cid. MIN. xu (1898), 
197-208. 

Spanish Readings. MLN. x111 (1898), 391-392. 


Edition of Lois de Guillaume le Conquérant. Paris, Picard, 
1899. liv, 32 pp. 


The Sources of Corneille’s Tragedy La Mort de Pompée. 
MLN. xv (1900), 142-152. 

The Anglo-Norman Poet Simund de Freine. 
(1902), xe. 

Review of Thomas’ Mélanges étymologie francaise. MLN. 
(1902), 187-190. 

Review of Meyer-Liibke’s Hinfiihrung in das Studium der 
romanischen Sprachwissenschaft. MIN. xvi (1902), 
259-262. 

Contributions to the History of the Legend of Saint 
George. PMLA. xvii (1902), 464-535 ; xvur (1903), 
99-171. 

Edition of Corneille’s Cinna. Boston, Heath, 1903. xvi, 
128 pp. 

Corneille’s Cinna. MIN. xviir (1903), 217-218. 

Edition of Corneille’s Horace. Boston, Heath, 1904. 
xx, 144 pp. 

A Neglected Source of Corneille’s Horace. MPhi. 1 
(1904), 345-354. 

The Legend of Saint George; its Development into a 
Roman d@’ Aventure. PMLA. (1904), 449-478. 
Some Examples of French as spoken by Englishmen in 

Old French Literature. MPhi. m1 (1905), 47-60. 

The History of ai and ei in French before the Dental, 
Labial, and Palatal Nasals.5 PMLA. (1906), 
637-686. 

Edition of Moliére’s Le Tartuffe. 
xxvii, 169 pp. 

The Source and Composition of Ille and Galeron. MPhi. 
(1907), 471-488. 

The Lay of Eliduc and the Legend of the Husband with 
Two Wives. MPhi. v (1907), 211-239. 

On the History of Palatal n in French with —_ 
Reference to o and Open e. PMLA. xxiv (1909), 
476-493. 

Edition of Les cuvres de Simund de Freine. Paris, 1909 
(SATF.), vi, 187 pp. 

Review of Luquiens’ Introduction to Old French Phonology 
and Morphology. JEGPh. 1x (1910), 107-112. 


TAPhA. 


New York, Holt, 1906. 


